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We pay tribute to the 


passing of a great artist — 





Wilhelm Furtwangler. By his 


of music loses one of the most distinguished 
conductors of his generation. 

For many years “His Masters Voice” had 
been privileged to record many of his 
outstanding interpretations of great music 
conducting the famous Continental 
orchestras with which his name will always 
be associated; the Berlin and Vienna 


Philharmonic and with our own 











Wilhelm Furtwangler 
death at the age of 68, the world 1886-1954 





Copyright “Photo Hunlip’’, Berlin 











Philharmonia orchestra, 
which he held in high regard. 

In memory of this great musician, 
‘“‘His Master’s Voice” are publishing 
this month a new recording of Richard 
Strauss’s “Don Juan” and “Till Eulens- 
piegels lustige Streiche played by the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (ALP 1208), 
Shortly before his death, Dr. Furtwangler 
had completed recordings of several major 
works, details of which will be published 
in due course. These include “Die Walkiire” 


(complete): Beethoven’s 5th Symphony. 
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“records 
by post 
in three 


easy lessons” 
Or 

“it's as 
easy as ABC” 


® post us your order 


€(b) we will carefully pack the records you want 








© and send them to you by return of post 


For the convenience of customers who 
cannot easily visit our showrooms, our 
post-by-return record service 

has been in operation for many years. 

We cater for music lovers of all types 

and can supply records of all makes 
including Continental and connoisseur 
pressings as well as the lesser-known 
British makes. Our unique method of 
packing ensures safe delivery to any part 
of the world. Every order has the personal 
attention of experienced assistants, and 
each record is examined before despatch. 


IMHOFS 


May we send you details of this scheme ? Write or phone 
Alfred Imhof Limited. 112-116 New Oxford Street, London WC1. Telephone: Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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Great artists are heard at their best 


on Decca long playing ffrr records 


commemorating the 80th anniversary 
of Kreisler’s birth 


which falls on 2nd February 1955 





HOMAGE TO FRITZ KREISLER 
A RECITAL BY CAMPOLI 


PUGNANI arr. KREISLER : Praeludium and Allegro; 
KREISLER : Liebesleid; Liebesfreud; Polichinelle— 
Serenade; Schon Rosmarin; 

Caprice Viennois, Op. 2; Tambourin Chinois, Op. 3; 
PADEREWSKI alr. KREISLER: Minuet in G; 
WIENIAWSKI arr. KREISLER : Caprice in E flat; 
Caprice in A minor; KREISLER: Rondino ona theme 
of Beethoven; CARTIER arr. KREISLER : La chasse; 
KREISLER : La gitana; 

GRANADOS arr. KREISLER : Danse espagnole; 

TARTINI arr. KREISLER : Variations 

ona theme by Corelli 

CAMPOLI with ERIC GRITTON (Piano) LXT 5012 
This record will be available during January. 

There is also available from your dealer or direct from 

us a free brochure about Campoli including a complete list of 
his recordings up to December 1954. 



































THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 
I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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Essential for the SAFE am SIMPLE REFERENCE 
and HANDY CARRIAGE Of GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 
GRAMOPHONE Wide assortment of sizes and colours. Write for 
RECORD Illustrated Catalogue, and Name and Address 
C ASES of nearest Retailer. 
HENRY ELWIN LTD 
Record 
wuteieds 
NOTTINGHAM (Dept. M1) 
Side by Sid 
ide by Side... , 
Musicraft invite all HI-FI enthusiasts < 
to their new demonstration room, i , 
to hear the finest audio equipment t 
in the world in various combina- t ? 
tions for “side by side” / .  . . | |, su—uuusisiissisil ; 
comparison. Equipment on i 
demonstration includes : i 


Speakers 
PAMPHONIC **Victor’’ 
Assembly + TANNOY “Guy 
Fountain”’ Enclosure ; “‘ Dual 
Concentric”’ unit in bass reflex 
—— WHARFEDALE 3- 
peaker Corner Assembly ; 
"Golden 10/CSB”’ Sand Filled 
Enclosure * GOODMANS 








“Axiom 102” in Rogers Corner 
Assembly. 4 » 
Pick-ups 
LEAK ““Dynamic”” + TANNOY 

ee Reluctance’””’ * DECCA 

MS” and “H” type heads 

COLLARO " *“Studio” - B.J. Arm 
Amplifiers 
TANNOY High Fidelity - PAMPHONIC 
“1002” + LEAK TL/10 ° ROGERS * “Senior” 
Williamson ; New “Junior” ; “‘ Minor’ ARM- 


STRONG Al0 - E.A.R. “Mullard 5- 10." 





Call for a demonstration at 


PEE Senescence tae: meen es. 
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Like its predecessor, the QUAD II embodies 
outstanding features anticipating trends in both amplifier 
and associated equipment design. The importance of these features 
will be apparent to all who have followed the growth of 
high quality reproduction in recent years. 
The criterion, as always, is that the reproduced sound shall 
be the closest approach to the original—that the enjoyment and 
appreciation of music may be unimpeded. This is reflected 
throughout the electrical and mechanical design. It is 
reflected, too, in the straightforward and logical system of 
control, achieved without the sacrifice of a single refinement 
or adjustment capable of contributing to the final objective. 
The QUAD II for convenience of installation, is constructed 
in two units—the main amplifier and the control unit. 
Each is,complementary to the other, offering in complete 
form the best which present techniques can devise. 











FILTERING 











A filter entirely separate from the treble control is now generally recognised 
The value of this feature was 


as indispensable in a high quality amplifier. 
} demonstrated in the QUAD I amplifier, and in its successor we have followed 
1 the logical course of extending the scope of the filters to provide, a “ cut off 
slope ’’ continuously variable from level response to --5O0db per octave, and 
in addition this may be operated from frequencies of 5 kc/s, 7 kc/s or 


10 kc/s by the turn of a.switch. 


Send for further details and Booklet to :— oa 
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If you can come to Barnes personally, you RADIOGRAMS AND 
can hear the records you want in all the 
comfort of London’s most up-to-date record RECORD PLAYERS 


centre. If you’re not near enough to call, 
post your order to the Oxford Street or 
Kensington branch, and your records will 
be sent by return. In either case you will be 
served by record experts whose one desire 
is to help and satisfy you—without delay. 


A fine  display—any 
make supplied on 
Barnes’ easy payments 
if desired. 


Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality. 





W. H. "BARNES LTD. 425 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAYfair 4233 


CROYDON 38 George St. CROydon 1336 STRATFORD 338fHigh St. MARyland 2275 

HAMMERSMITH 37 King St. RIVerside 1417 ILFORD 135 High Road. ILFord 0446 

ELEPHANT & CASTLE 64 London Rd. WATerloo 5477 DEPTFORD 499 New Cross Road. TIDeway 3767 
EAST HAM: 64 High Street, North, GRAngewood 0310 


172 Kensington High St., W.8. WEStern 0791 





T.A.5955 


LEARN A NEW LANGUAGE IN THREE MONTHS 
15 minutes a day— 


THE EASY AS Saal. way 


Sit down with the Assimil course in preferably a combination of Books and 








the quiet of your own room, give the 
language 15 minutes a day—about the 
time it takes to smoke a cigarette—in 
three months you will have a good 
practical knowledge of your selected 
language. Assimil is a vital method 
that teaches you languages as they are 
spoken, without the drudgery of learning 
by heart. Assimil Books alone, or 








Records, give you a thoroughly practical 
and satisfying means of home study. 
For over a quarter of a century the 
Assimil system has been recognised on 
the Continent as the easiest and most 
modern method of learning languages. 
It is a great success. Try it, and you 
will become an enthusiast. 





~~ 
| ASSIMIL (England), Dept. A.314, 10 Pembridge 
{ Square, London, W.2. Please send, without obliga- 
4 tion, full details of 

{ ASSIMIL LANGUAGE COURSES 

: in French, Italian, Spanish, German, Russian, English 
| | am interested in [] Records and Books 

| [.] Records [] Books 

Name 
| 
I 
' 
l 


Address 
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ASSIMIL OFFER COMPLETE COURSES IN 
FRENCH,ITALIAN,SPANISH, 
GERMAN,RUSSIAN,ENGLISH 


Courses are also available for those whose 
native tongue is not English. 


Easy terms available for all the courses 
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POLIBAG DISC COVERS 


ARE THE 


Dust is the Enemy... NEW 


PROTECTION 
SAFEGUARD YOUR LONG PLAYING RECORDS 














Dust and grit are the chief causes of deterioration in 
long playing records. If the fine grooves and sensitive 
surface are neglected the quality of the reproduction 
will rapidly deteriorate and unpleasant. scratch noises 
develop. 


POLIBAG Transparent Disc Covers are the NEW and 
efficient protection from all forms of grit and dust. 
POLIBAG Disc Covers are impervious to atmospheric 
changes and airborne chemicals and are non electrostatic. 


POLIBAG Disc Covers are inexpensive and will greatly prolong 
the life of your records. They can be used either with or without 
the paper jackets and are available in three sizes in packets of 12. 





SIZE 7’—4/- PER PACKET 
IN PACKETS OF 12 », 10’°—6/- re a TAX INCLUDED 
” 12’—7/- ” ” 


FRIGICOLD LIMITED, 10 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I. WEL 8784 
OMNI-DIRECTIONAL 3-Speaker System 


WI5/CS SUPER 8/CS SUPER 5 


Ask your local Record Stockist or write to us : 








Treble Units Facing Upwards Crossover Frequencies 800 and 5,000 c/s. 


The bass speaker is the W15/CS with a fundamental resonance below 30 C/S ; 
the middle speaker is the Super 8/CS ; and the third speaker is the Super 5 
with response well maintained to 16,000 C/S. The crossover unit is a $ section 
type, with crossover frequencies of 800 and 5,000 C/S. A volume Control 
is now fitted to the middle and top speakers which also face upwards to avoid 
undue directional effects. 


The Wharfedale W10/CS unit is also suitable for use as the middle speaker. 


The horizontal cabinet can be supplied to suit a 10in. unit without extra charge. 





This Speaker System was demonstrated at the Royal Festival Hall 
on November Ist. 


Wharfedale 


WIRELESS WORKS LTD. 
BRADFORD ROAD - IDLE - BRADFORD - YORKS 
Phone : Idle 1235/6 (2 lines). Grams : Wharfdel, Idle, Bradford. 














PRICES (tax Free) 
WIS/CS sand-filled Enclosure £47 0 
Treble Assembly _............... £18 0 
HS/CR3 Crossover with V.C.’s £ 8 10 


o ooo 


£73 10 


2 Sand-filled Back Panels (40in. x 24in.) to 
complete the enclosure, where a_ suitable 
corner is not available, can be supplied at 
£12 per pair. 
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Now! it’s easy to edit tapes 
= _— economically 


USE A PROFESSIONAL TYPE RECORDING TAPE SPLICER 
























FOR EDITING AND MENDING RECORDING TAPE. 


@The Bib Recording Tape Splicer enables you to edit your minus one thousandth of an inch, the Bib Splicer will give 
tapes easily in just the same way that cine film enthusiasts you years of joy and practical use. It is equally as efficient 
edit their films. for jointing broken recorded tapes without a portion of the 

@Tapes can be joined precisely and quickly and as you can signals recorded on them being missed. 
use up all odd lengths of tape you will soon save the cost of 
the splicer in making use of every piece of tape. @Bib Recording Tape Splicer, Prov. Pat. 25520, enables tapes 

@Sturdily made of nickel-plated brass the Bib Splicer is mounted to be accurately positioned, cut and, after the application of 
on a flock-covered panel and the razor cutter fits neatly cellulose tape, the surplus tape to be trimmed. Tapes so jointed 
beneath the splicer. If desired the splicer can be attached may have signals subsequently recorded on them without the 





directly to the tape deck. Made to an accuracy of plus or joints being discernible. 

















RECORDING TAPE SPLICER (49, 


Get a Bib Recording Tape Splicer from your local stockist today. In case of difficulty write direct to us 
giving his name and address. If you want to learn all about the splicer and read an interesting article on EACH 

REGO. how to edit and join tapes, send a stamped addressed envelope and we will forward you a copy of the (SUBJECT) 
leaflet which is enclosed with every splicer. 


DEPT. GR.1. MULTICORE SOLDERS LTD. MULTICORE WORKS, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS. 



































PAH of these chrome-tipped needles 
lies in its own separate pocket of 
this special plastic container and can 
only be taken out by breaking the 
segment at the top. The others remain 
intact until their segment is broken. 
Each needle plays 

80—100 sides. 






PER CASE 
OF 10 
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E.A.R Concert Reproducer (Left) 


A superb high fidelity instrument in a beautifully styled 
acoustically-treated cabinet—walnut or mahogany finish. 
Collaro 3-speed changer with Studio “ P’’ head ; Bass and 
Treble Boost Controls; 8-watts Push-Pull Amplifier ; 
10 in. 12,000 line speaker ; size : 32 in. by 17} in. by . in, 

48 gns. (Incl. Tax), 


E.A.R. High Fidelity A750 (Right) =p 


Acknowledged by experts to be of unequalled range and 
giving real high fiidelity performance, the A750 is a 3-speed 
3-control automatic reproducer. Collaro precision-built 
changer ; Studio “P” head; Bass and Treble Boost ; 
10 in. by 6 in. high flux speaker. Plays 12 in., 10 in. or 7 in. 
records. Amplifier of advanced design. Strong wooden 
frame case covered in two-tone Rexine. Size: 8 in. by 
15 in. by 164 in. 
P750 (Non-Auto) 26 gns. (Incl. Tax). 


* * * * * * 


E.A.R. Bantam Auto (Right) 


With its exciting two-tone finish, the E.A.R. Bantam is far 
and away the finest value in the field of record reproduction. 
Latest Collaro mixer-changer for 12 in., 10 in. and 7 in. 
records ; Studio turnover head. Ample volume from all 
records—plays with the lid closed. Size: 16 in. by 15 in. 
by 8 in. This attractive model was selected by the Council 
of Industrial Design for illustration in ‘* DESIGN.” 
Corner-locked wood-frame case. 
Non-Auto Bantam 16 gns. (Incl. Tax). 


eee Re | 
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* * * 





q E.A.R. Auto-Unit (Ley 


The ideal attachment for radio or amplifier. Collaro 3-speed 
mixer-changer and Studio turnover head. Rexine covered 
case. 15 gns. (Incl. Tax). 
E.A.R. Play Unit (Non-Auto) 11 gns. (Incl. Tax). Selected 
by the Council of Industrial Design for illustration in 
“ DESIGN.” 






Bantam 
Auto 21 gns. 





* * * * 


High Fidelity Amplifiers — 


* 


* 


E.A.R. ‘ Mullard 5-10’ 


A 5-valve 10-watt amplifier based on the 
Mullard circuit, which has been fully 
described in the Technical Press. Special 
E.A.R. features : combined changeover 
switch for 78 r.p.m., L.P. and Radio ; 
includes plug-in filter networks to match 
Studio “O” or “P” head or any 
alternative head of equal sensitivity. 
HT and LT Supply for Feeder or pre- 
amplifier. 18 gns. 


* * * 





* * * 


Write for details of the complete E.A.R. range 


'y Electric Audio Reproducers Ltd. 


MORTLAKE - 





Fi 
EAR 


17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS - 
Telephone : PROspect 4466 (5 lines) 





WORKS: 274 WORTON ROAD, ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX 


E.A.R. ‘ Seven-Fifty ’ 

A high-quality amplifier at an exception- 
ally low price, comprising the amplifier 
section of the famous E.A.R. A750. 
Designed for use with Studio “‘ P ” head ; 
4 watts output; feeds 3 or 15 ohm 
speaker. Compact size—only 84 in. 
by 44 in. by 5} in. 9 gns. 















* * * * * * * * * * * 





LONDON -:_ S.W.I4 
Telegrams : Microgram, Put, London 
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Tu ERE is deep and lasting enchantment to be found in beautiful things,” says Lady Isobel Barnett. 


“Fine furniture and great pictures . . . the sweep and soar of music. . . the moving 


beauty of the human voice . . . each of them adds culture and serenity to our 


i had 


lives that not even time can take away. How well R.G.D. understand these things 


Illustrated with Lady Barnett is the R.G.D. ‘Four-Eleven’, a beautifully designed, yet 
modestly priced Radiogramophone that plays up to 10 records (7”, 10” or 12” at 33%, 45 
or 78 r.p.m.) on a Collaro RC.54 3-speed, gramophone unit and gives world-wide, High 
Fidelity radio reception. 7 valves, 3 waveband reception, 6 watts Push-Pull output, 12” 
speaker and storage space for 40 records are among the many noteworthy features of 
this distinctive radiogramophone. Price 69 Guineas, TAX PAID. 


Se histocrat of Radice Solevision 


Also illustrated is the R.G.D. ‘Two-Ten’ . . . an outstanding Table Radiogramophone 
that brings R.G.D. standards of perfection within the compass of the smaller room. 
Faithful record reproduction is ensured by the Collaro RC.54 3-speed, automatic 
changer gramophone unit with turnover crystal pick-up head fitted with sapphire styli, 
whilst the 6 valve, 3 waveband radio circuits have Push-Pull output and two 6}” 


speakers for world-wide radio reception. The whole unit is contained in a beautifully 
designed cabinet of selected walnut veneers. Price 42 Guineas, TAX PAID. 


RENOWNED IN THE INDUSTRY FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RADIO GRAMOPHONE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED, EASTERN AVENUE, ROMFORD, ESSEX 
cae 
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Mahler’s 
great 
masterpiece 


Symphony No. 


in E Flat Major 


LIVE RECORDING FROM THE HOLLAND FESTIVAL 1954 


Annelies Kupper Soprano I (Manga Peccatrix) 
Hilde Zadek Soprano II (Una Poenitentium) 
Corry Bijster Soprano (Mater Gloriosa) 

Annie Hermes Contralto I (Mulier Samaritana) 
Lore Fischer Contralto II (Maria Aegyptiaca) 
Annie Woud Contralto 
Lorenz Fehenberger Tenor (Doctor Marianus) 
Franz Vroons Tenor 
Herman Schey Baritone (Pater Ecstaticus) 
| Gottlob Frick Baritone (Pater Profundus) 
David Hollestelle Baritone 


The Combined Rotterdain Choirs 
The Rottetdam Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Eduard Flipse. 

ABL. 3024-5. 





BERLIOZ 
Symphonie Fantastique — Op. 14 
Willem Van Otterloo conducting the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 
ABL 3019 


BRAHMS 
Violin Concerto in D Major Op. 77 
Isaac Stern (Violin) 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., conducting 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 


ABL 3023 


MOZART 
Quartet No. 14 in G Major — K. 387 
Quartet No. 15 in D Minor — K. 421 
Budapest String Quartet. 
ABL 3018 


LISZT 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in E Flat Major 
Cor de Groot (Piano) 

Willem Van Otterloo conducting 
The Radio Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in A Major 
Willem Van Otterloo conducting 
The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra. 

ABL 3026 


STRAVINSKY 
Petrouchka (Complete Ballet) 


Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting 


The Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of New York. 
ABL 3027 





CHABRIER 
léte Polonaise (from “ Le Roi Malgre Lui +f 
Marche Joyeuse 
Gwendoline Overture 
Rhapsody Espaiia 
Suite Pastorale 


Jean Fournet conducting 





The Lamoureux Orchestra. 
Pierre Germain 
The Elisabeth Brasseur Choir. 
NBL 5000 


BIZET 
Carmen (For Orchestra) 
Andre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra. 
NBL 5003 





A VIENNA GARDEN PARTY 
Agyptischer Marsch Op. 335. 
Rosen Aus Dem Siiden Op. 338. 
Vergniigungszug Op. 281. 
Wiener Bonbons Op. 307. 
Die Zeitlose Op. 302. 
Tritsch — Tratsch Op. 214 
Eduard Strauss conducting the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra. 
Johann Strauss Society, Vienna. 


NBR 6012 


CESAR FRANCK 
Piéce Héroique 
Chorale No. I in E Major. 
Chorale No. II in B Minor. 
Chorale No. III in A Minor. 
Feike Asma (Organ) 
NBL 5004 





Philips are world renowned makers of Radiograms, 
Record Players and Changers incorporating the 
famous Philips ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
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Worlds of Entertainment 
become available to you 

with these brilliant equipments 
The SENSATIONAL 








The TAPE RECORDER with SINGLE KNOB CONTROL 


The smallest lowest-priced Tape Recorder giving a full hour’s playing time. 
Completely self-contained for recording. PLAYS BACK THROUGH ANY 
RADIO OR AMPLIFIER. At 26 gns. it represents unbeatable value. 


BRIEF SPECIFICATION 


* With rs A knob control for ALL FUNCTIONS without unlacing 
tape. *& “* YTIME ” records and plays back with equal ease in any 
position, pat. ane down or on its side. % Minimum wow and flutter. 
* Built-in 3-stage a matched aeceay od with roy 
MULLARD valves. * 60/9,000 c/s. 
* Powered by specially designed moto! te hy fidelity twin = 
recording heads. Overall size 12} in. "by 10 in, by 44 in. Ay Wei 

iS iesot. Size of Be table only 11} in. by 9 3/16in. *% For A.C. 


The “‘ Playtime ”’ is supplied complete and ready for use with 
High Fidelity Crystal Microphone and 1 Hour Spool of 
GNS, tape for £31: 4: 6. 








Available on the M.O.S. Personal Credit Plan. 20 per cent 
(Carr. & packing 12/6) deposit with balance spread over any period up to 18 months 
@eeoeeoeeoeeoeeesec@eeseeesv1e@e#ecseecseeseseee02ee#e7##2e?ee#eeee8eee8 @ 
8 


QUAD Amplifier * M.0.S. PERSONAL CREDIT PLAN 


The deposit may be any amount convenient to the purchaser, 
but must be at least one-tenth of the total Cash Prices for 
any item or items (which may be grouped). 


For the closest approach to the original sound in speech and 
music reproduction — you will want the unique QUAD I11 
Amplifier. Unique because of the integrated feedback, the 
output stage design and many other sPecial features. 


* For co of install 
tion “the: SUAD is con- 
structed in two Units: the 
main Amplifier and the 
cere rE . Control Unit. 


The Control Unit provides 

4 correct equalisation for 
y ype of record. The 

y+ & er input can be 

correctly matched to any 

type of pickup. 

Control unit dimensions: 10} in. 

by 34 in. by 6} in. Weight . 

Amplifier dimensions: 13 in. 

4% in. by in. Weight 18} Ib. 

For A.C. Mains 200-250v. 50 c/s. 

Power output 15 watts through the 

range 20-20,000 c/s. 

— less than 1 per cent at 
c/s. 

Output impedances 7 and 15 ohm, 


cauirment £42 


A on the M.O.S. Personal Credit Plan : 10% Com 
ith balance spread over any period up to months, 


-«c.MAIL ORDER SUPPLY CO. 


THE RADIO CENTRE 
33, Tottenham Court Road . London . W.!| . Tel. MUS 6667 


The balance remaining when the deposit is subtracted from 
the total cash price may be spread over 6, 12, 18 or 24 
— and for these periods the charges are on a sliding 
scale 





For 6 months add 1/- in the £ to the Balance 
For 12 months add 2/- in the £ to the Balance 
For 18 months add 3/- in the £ to the Balance 
For 24 months add 4/- in the £ to the Balance 


Minimum rates are necessary because administration costs 
are fixed for every transaction, no matter how small, and 
are as follows :— 





40/- where the balance is spread over 6 mths. 
40/- where the balance is spread over 12 mths. 
80/- where the balance is spread over 18 mths. 
100/- where* the balance is spread over 24 mths. 


SEND OR BRING US YOUR ORDER TO-DAY WITH 
SECURING DEPOSIT. OUR RANGE OF MERCHAN- 
DISE IS UNSURPASSED. 


Please add sufficient to allow 
for carriage and packing. 
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SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
THE BBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Finlandia—Symphonic Poem—Sibelius 
Overture “Hansel und Gretel”— Humperdinck 
7ER 5029 











LICIA ALBANESE 


Arias from “Madama Butterfly” — Puccini 


With JAN PEERCE 
Arias from “La Traviata”—Puccini 
7ER 5008 


ALBANESE & PEERCE 
Un di Felice, eterea 


ALBANESE & MERRILL 
Ah! Dite alla giovine 


ROBERT MERRILL 


Di Provenza il mar—(all from “‘La Traviata’’) 
—Verdi 7ER 5019 : 


adVe 


UP TO 

15 MINUTES’ 
PLAYING 

TIME 


We particularly 
recommend... 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
HALLE ORCHESTRA 

The Enchanted Lake—Liadov 
“Espaiia”—Chabrier  7ER 5026 





“La Traviata”— Verdi 
Preludes in Act 1 and 3 
Overture: The 
Beautiful Galatea 

—von Suppe 7ER 5034 


RAFAEL KUBELIK 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Overture “Idomeneo”’ 
Overture *‘The Magic Flute”— 
Mozart 7ER 5002 
Overture “The Bartered Bride”’—— Smetana 


Nocturne (from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’) 
Mendelssohn 7ER 5015 












MUSIC BY 
THE WORLDS 
GREATEST 
ARTISTS 
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DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU 


“Tannhauser”— Wagner 

Als du in kiihnem sange ; 

Blick’ ich umher ; Wie todesahnung ; 
O du, mein holder abendstern 


ZINKA MILANOV 

“La Forza del Destino” —Verdi 
Recit: Son giunta! Grazie, o Dio! 
Aria: Madre, Madre, peitosa vergine ; 
Pace, Pace, mio Dio 


JUSSI BJORLING 

O Paradiso! Act 4—“L’Africana”—Meyerbcer 
Vesti la giubba, Act 1—“I Pagliacci” — 
Leoncavallo 

Siciliana : O Lola, bianca come fior di spino— 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”— Mascagni 

Donna non vidi mai! Act 1—“Manon Lescaut” 
—Puccini 7ER 5025 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
La plus que lente—Debussy 
Song Without Words, Op. 67, No. 4 
(“Bees’ Wedding’”?)}— Mendelssohn 
Valse Oubliée, No. 1—Liszt 
Prelude in C sharp minor Op. 3, 
No. 2— Rachmaninoff 
TEB 6009 


FER 5033 


7ER 5032 


JASCHA 
HEIFETZ 
Song Without Words 
“Sweet 
Remembrance” 
— Mendelssohn 
Hora Staccato—Dinicu 
La Chevelure—Debussy 


Zapateado—Sarasate 
7EB 6001 


PATRICE MUNSEL 
Waltzcs of Johann Strauss 2nd 
Emperor; Wine, women and song; 
Gypsy Baron; Artist’s Life 





WILHELM FURTWANGLER 

VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

Overture “Fidelio”, Op. 72b— Beethoven 

“Tristan und Isolde’”’—Prelude, Act 3—Wagner 
7ER 5036 

Finale and Waltz (Serenade in C)—Tchaikovsky 

Pizzicato-Polka—Johann 2nd & Josef Strauss 
7ER S001 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Liebesszene (“ Feuersnot ”’) ; 

Minuet of Lully (“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme”’); 
Entr’acte in A flat (“‘Intermezzo”’)— 
Richard Strauss 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 

N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Liebestod (“Tristan und Isolde’’): 

Ride of the Valkyries— Wagner 
7ER 5003 

“Danse Macabre”— 


7ER+SO14 


Saint-Saéns 

On the Trail 

(“Grand Canyon Suite”’) 
—Grofe 7ER 5012 





FROM ON LY TEP 7016 
JAN PEERCE 

Questa o quella— 

“Rigoletto”— Verdi 

E. BERGER; N. SPRINZENA; 

A. NEWMAN; P. UKENA 

Caro Nome—“Rigoletto”— Verdi 
J. PEERCE; N. MERRIMAN; 

L. WARREN; E. BERGER; |. TAJO 
La donne é mobile; Bella figlia deti'amore 
“Rigoletto” — Verdi 7ER 5023 


Einsam in triiben Tagen, Act 1 “Lohengrin’’- PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Wagner Conductor: Arthur Fiedler 

Nein, Parsifal ; Ich sah das Kind, Act 2— La Cumparsita ; Carioca ; 
“Parsifal”— Wagner 7ER 5027. The Continental; Ritual Fire Dance 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
7" 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Records 
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DURING the past twelve months the 
circulation of THE GRAMOPHONE has 
risen from 42,750 in December, 1953, 
to 57,000 in December, 1954. This 
represents an increase in one year of 
more than the whole of our circulation 
ten years ago. This rise is a sign of the 
fantastic growth of the industry, par- 
ticularly during the last two years. 
Once upon a time I was able to review 
every quarter all the records issued 
during the previous three months, apart 
from light entertainment and dance 
records, in four pages of leisurely talk. 
During 1953 THE GRAMOPHONE devoted 
186 pages to the section “‘ Analytical 
Notes and First Reviews”, and in 
1954 these pages had increased to 258. 
In 1953 the number of 33} records 
reviewed was 621. In 1954 this already 
formidable figure had rushed up to 
1,011. Once upon a time we received a 
complete opera to review two or three 
times a year. I exaggerate. Not so 
often as that. In 1953 we received 17 
complete operas for review, and during 
1954. we received no less that 50! 
I dislike exclamation marks, but some- 
times they are justified. 

The fever of production to satisfy 
public demand is the result of the 
Long Playing Record, and it is much 
fiercer than the fever that was started 
by the introduction of electrical record- 
ing. I shall hazard a prophecy that it 
is likely to endure for a long time, and 
I wish I felt as optimistic about the 
prospect for books. I find it impossible 
to imagine that this passion for music 
which the gramophone has enabled so 
many starved of music for so long to 
enjoy will die down as swiftly as it came. 
Nevertheless, it is vital for the recording 
companies not to surrender, whatever 
the temptation, to the second-rate, for 
material success is always apt to 
succumb to that temptation. The good 
must not be sacrificed to the good 
enough as happens too often on radio. 

Some of our new readers not yet 
arrived in this world in December, 
1924, may smile at what their fathers 
their mothers often protesting at the 
waste of money) were being offered in 
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EDITORIAL 


that month, in the way of classical 
music. 


Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 
Mozart’s Concerto in A major. 
Beethoven’s Leonora Overture No. 3. 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony. 
There were songs and a few instru- 
mental solos as well, but the reviewer 
of thirty years ago had a very easy time 
compared with his lot to-day. And we 
in that month were congratulating 


ourselves on the “fairly secure” 
position of THE GRAMOPHONE, the 
circulation by then having reached 
6,000. 

To all our readers and advertisers 
and — somewhat diffidently — to our 
overworked reviewers I wish a happy 
and prosperous New Year. 


Canjolin Cackaneye 





Music versus Noise ‘ 


Complaints about the din of sound at the 
Audio Fair in New York last October seem 
to have been general amongst musicians. 
The Editorial Notes in the November issue 
of The American Record Guide give a dis- 
turbing account of the stridency of the 
fashionable ‘“‘ hi-fi’? sounds encountered 
there on many of the stands, so there is a 
great deal of truth in the editorial verdict 
that “‘ audio technicians do not have the 
“* feel”? of music: they think in terms of 
frequencies and decibels and in realism that 
remains gaunt in tone on the upper end of 
the tonal spectrum”. In the British 
Industries exhibit, Mr. G. A. Briggs’s three- 
speaker corner installation met with edi- 
torial approval, and also several of the 
American installations. 

Reading through the excellent reviews in 
this journal, we were pleased to see Peter 
Hugh Reed quoting from and agreeing with 
A.R.’s enthusiastic appraisal of the Decca 
Der Rosenkavalier. Mr. Reed also speaks 
highly, though critically, of the Toscanini 
recording of Verdi’s Reguiem which, we 
must hope, will soon be released here. 


Covent Garden Repertory 

Opera announced, in its December issue, 
the result of a competition to submit, in 
order of preference, the names of the five 
operas its readers would most like to see 
added to the Covent Garden repertory ; 
and then to add the name of the opera that 
they would least like to see announced 
there. The winning entry contained five 
of the first six operas that secured the most 
votes, and reads: (1) Otello, (2) Tannhaiiser, 
(3) Lucia di Lammermoor, (4) Prince Igor, 
(5) Andrea Chenier. 


Puccini’s Manon Lescaut (7), Fanciulla del 
West (25), and Gianni Schicchi (32)—an 
entry that includes the two other operas of 
the Trittico—appear in the list: Strauss’s 
Arabella (58) and Die Frau Ohne Schatten ; 
but the existing Covent Garden repertoire 
was, of course, excluded. That repertoire 
includes Billy Budd and Peter Grimes; but 
in the list of pet aversions, Gloriana was first 
and The Turn of the Screw tied with The 
Rake’s Progress. Some entries deplorably 
read: ‘‘ Benjamin Britten’s next opera ’’, 
“any contemporary opera”, but the 
Stravinsky opera got 29 votes in the 
opposite column and Berg’s Lulu thirteen. 

The suggested additions were for the 
most part worthy of consideration, and the 
voting offers much food for thought. The 
list should be forwarded to Kubelik ! 


Troilus and Cressida 

We attended the opening night of Sir 
William Walton’s first opera and came 
away deeply moved and thankful. Moved 
at the nobility and pathos and drama of 
the music, and thankful for its melodic 
richness and abundance. This is truly a 
grand opera and the composer has not been 
afraid to use well-worn techniques when he 
feels like it: a solo violin to underline a 
poignant moment, a magnificent sextet— 
with chorus joining in—and so forth. 

The performance was excellent and will 
have been still better on the succeeding 
nights, but it fell to Peter Pears, in spite of 
suffering from a heavy cold, to give a lesson 
in clear enunciation to the rest of the 
company. Criticism is, however, out of 
place in this column and our readers will 
have seen the many enthusiastic accounts 
of the work in the press. 
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We observed a prominent member of one 
of the gramophone companies in a box and 
hope that—if he has as much perception as 
we credit him with—he has already made 
arrangements to record, at least, a number 
of the outstanding scenes in the opera. 

The acid test of its success will come in 
the next season. If the public do not take 
Troilus and Cressida to their hearts and 
demand that it stays actively in the repertory, 
then there can be no hope and no future 
for British opera and the shutters may as 
well go up. 


The New Grove 

The fifth edition of Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, just published, has 
changed the colour of its binding from dark 
blue to light blue (no sinister meaning need 
be read into this !) and expanded itself from 
the six volumes of the last edition into nine 
volumes. 

Mr. Eric Blom, the editor, has performed 
what may well be called a hurculean task 
in a manner almost beyond praise: and his 
revision has been drastic : though, even so, 
not quite drastic enough. 

It is not perhaps a very important point, 
but it is irritating to find the names of the 
contributors—amongst whom, by the way, 
are included Desmond Shawe-Taylor, Denis 
Stevens, and Alec Robertson—printed only 
at the beginning of Volume I, so that one 
has to have it always by one in order to 
discover what name is represented by 
unfamiliar initials. The list of plates—of 
which there are not so many as in Grove 
IV—is also only printed in Volume I. 

More serious is the treatment accorded to 
Strauss, whose last great period is completely 
ignored—the latest work mentioned is The 
Egyptian Helen—and one wishes that 
William Mann, who is engaged on a book 
about Strauss for The Master Musician 
series (edited by Mr. Blom), had been 
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commissioned to write a new article to 
replace this partly refurbished old one by 
Alfred Kalisch. Rachmaninov, again, is 
dismissed in little more than one column, 
and without mention of his songs. 

Some such prejudices were bound to 
show: and one would rather that they did, 
however much they may annoy, than that 
Grove should become coldly impersonal. 

There are many exceedingly good new 
articles: Winton Dean on Bizet and on 
Criticism, William McNaught on Beethoven, 
Percy Young on Mendelssohn, M. E. Browne 
on Schubert, Hans Redlich on Bruckner and 
on Monteverdi, Frank Walker on Verdi and 
on Hugo Wolf, Robert Donnington on the 
Harpsichord and on Baroque Interpretation, and 
the Editor himself on many subjects, not 
forgetting his wise and witty preface to the 
work, 

The excellent article on the Gramophone 
is by Desmond Shawe-Taylor: and in the 
summary on Periodicals the Editor refers to 
our magazine as “ probably the longest- 
lived of its kind and quality in the world, 
containing reviews of records and instru- 
ments with news of the progress of recording 
technique and some articles of general 
interest’. Mr. Shawe-Taylor, however, 
neglects to mention the important work of 
the Education Department of The Gramo- 
phone Company (founded in 1919) in 
inducing education authorities and 
musicians in general to treat the gramophone 
as more than a toy. 

The new Grove costs £36: it can also be 
had on “ deferred terms ”’. 

It is not only a possession for a lifetime, 
but one to hand on to friend or relative 
with the certain knowledge that it will be 
used and treasured. It is, this fifth edition 
of Grove, a great and living monument of 
British scholarship, and «an achievement 
unequalled in the world at the present 
time. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW 





THE GRAMOPHONE 
AND THE VOICE 


By DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Salome 
HE choice between the two rival Salomes 
has proved more difficult than I antici- 
pated. On paper, Decca seemed to hold 
most of the trumps—their ace of trumps 
being, I suppose, the magnificently recorded 
formance of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Clemens Krauss. How 
sad it is that we have come to the end of 
his brilliant series of Richard and Johann 
Strauss recordings! His reading of the 
complex Salome score is remarkable for its 
clarity, and this virtue is enhanced by a 
balance between orchestra and voice which 
is more natural, especially in the early part 
of the opera, than that achieved in the 
Philips set. 
But the question at once arises: however 
splendid the orchestra, is not Salome herself 


the ace of trumps ? There is certainly a far 
wider difference between the two Salomes 
than there is between the two orchestral 
performances. And here I find myself in 
opposition to the view expressed by A.R., 
for I greatly prefer Walburga Wegner 
(Philips) to Christel Goltz (Decca). 
The listener’s attitude on this question will 
depend largely on how much he minds 
wobble. Mme Goltz wobbles most of the 
time, and her unsteadiness is not only tire- 
some in itself but destructive of illusion, for 
a voice which is large and unsteady suggests 
overripe emotional exuberance rather than 
extreme youth and inexperience. It is true 
that Mme Wegner’s higher notes, though 
always dead in tune, have a slightly pinched 
quality, but it probably depends on the 
equipment we use how much this fault will 
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tell. In the final monologue she cannot ride 
the orchestral storm with the assurance of 
Mme Goltz; but almost everywhere else 
she scores by her clean attack and by a cool 
purity of tone slightly reminiscent of Ljuba 
Welitsch. Especially in the early scenes, 
Mme Wegner’s clear, steady stream of tone 
and highly musical phrase-moulding brought 
before my eyes the childish Princess of 
Judaea whom Strauss wished-us to imagine. 
In asking for “‘ a fifteen-year-old Princess 
with an Isolde voice ”, he was demanding, 
he well knew, the impossible. But he 
evidently laid more stress on the first half 
of his prescription for the ideal Salome than 
on the second. Elisabeth Schumann told 
me how he once begged her to sing the role ! 
For a long time she thought he was joking, 
but no, he was in earnest, and undertook 
to make all sorts of alterations in the scoring 
in order that her silvery tone should not be 
drowned. ‘‘ Of course”, she added, ‘it 
would have ruined my voice in one night, 
and at last I convinced him of this”. Not 
long afterwards, if I am not mistaken, he 
actually did rescore Salome in order that 
Elisa Stiinzner should sing in it at Dresden. 
All this shows that he wanted the heroine’s 
music to be sung as lyrically as possible, and 
it is just because Mme Wegner is so much 
more lyrical than Mme Goltz that I prefer 
her interpretation. Of the two Jokanaans, 
Josef Metternich (Philips) rings out more 
grandly and authoritatively than Hans 
Braun (Decca) ; but both are good. Almost 
without exception, the minor parts are well 
cast in both sets, but in the romantic 
Narraboth of Anton Dermota and _ the 
marvellously distraught Herod of Julius 
Patzak Decca score a distinct advantage. 


Der Rosenkavalier 

When we come to Der Rosenkavalier, there 
is no problem in deciding between the 
Dresden set (Nixa) and the Vienna set 
(Deccg). The former is not hopeless, but it 
is spoilt by a recording which keeps Rudolf 
Kempe’s fine orchestra well behind the 
voices—a fatal fault in Strauss—and by a 
Marschallin (Margarete Baumer) who 
sounds below any reasonable standard. 
Kurt Béhme is a famous Ochs, whom some 
people have preferred to Ludwig Weber, 
and it is true that he brings great vitality 
to the role; but the writer of the cover 
note who refers to his “ outrageous comedy” 
has accidentally hit upon the right word to 
describe such things as his incredibly gross 
bawling, with scant reference to the notes, 
of the well-known phrase towards the end 
of the second Act, “‘ Ich hab’ halt schon 
einmal ein Lerchenauisch’ Glick”. The 
best singing in this set comes from the 
young lovers, though the always charming 
Tiana Lemnitz hardly conveys the youthful 
impetuosity of Octavian ; for some years 
now she has been singing the Marschallin, 
and this is a part which suits her much 
better at the present stage of her career, as 
is proved by a delightful single American 
Decca LP (which Brunswick might perhaps 
issue here) containing the final scenes of 
Acts 1 and 3. 

As a whole, the Decca Rosenkavalier seems 
to me to deserve the very high praise it has 
received. Certainly no praise could be too 
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high for the playing of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic under Erich Kleiber, and for 
Kleiber’s wonderfully integrated realisation 
of the entire work. A single small instance 
must suffice to show his mastery, and the 
care exercised by the recording staff. 
When Annina begins to read Mariandel’s 
letter to the Baron and the orchestra steals 
into the Octavian theme in its waltz form, 
a wonderful precision of balance and of 
timing is achieved as the solo violin curls 
sentimentally around the singer’s voice ; 
just so, the listener feels convinced, must 
Strauss have heard the passage with his 
mind’s ear in the act of composition. By 
the way, Kleiber and Decca give us every 
bar of his score, which is something seldom 
heard in the theatre; Nixa make the 
standard cuts. 

Among the Decca cast, Sena Jurinac and 
Ludwig Weber are outstanding. Though 
neither of these impersonations has yet been 
seen in England, I feel reasonably certain 
that we have had no better Octavian since 
Tiana Lemnitz, and no better Ochs since 
Mayr himself. Those. who acquire these 
records will find the phrases of Mme Jurinac 
beginning to haunt them, just as the phrases 
of Lotte Lehmann and Elisabeth Schumann 
have haunted all those who know the 
famous old set ; even while guying the part 
of the maudlin Mariandel in Act 3, she 
manages to keep her tone musical and her 
pitch exact. Ludwig Weber, too, delights 
us by his avoidance of unmusical grossness 
no less than by the more positive virtues of 
ripe characterisation and highly varied tone 
colour. Hilde Gueden cannot emulate (who 
can ?) the softly soaring ecstasy of Elisabeth 
Schumann in the scene of the Presentation 
of the Rose, and her vocal personality makes 
her seem rather more of a minx than 
Hofmannsthal and Strauss can have in- 
tended ; but within these limitations she 
gives a highly finished performance. In her 
first scene she charmed me by a touching 
little sigh before the word ‘“ demiitigen ” 
(“muss ich mich . .'. demiitigen ”—“ I 
must humble myself”), and in the final 
duet her voice blends perfectly with that of 
Sena Jurinac. One detail in her performance 
must be censured. At the firstyentrance of 
the Baron in the second Act, she spits out 
the last word of the phrase, “‘ Jetzt aber 
kommt mein Herr Zukinftiger”’ (‘“ But 
here comes my future husband”) with 
loathing, although at that point there is no 
question of her disillusionment with the 
Baron, whom ‘she has not yet seen; her 
demeanour should remain one of naive 
excitement until he starts behaving like a 
boor. By the way, the wonderful entry of 
the Baron in the first Act is also slightly 
spoilt, since his famous opening phrase 
(“ Selbstverstandlich empfangt mich Ihro 
Gnaden ”’) is given a muffled reverberation 
as though he were still offstage, whereas on 
the very first word, set to that wonderfully 
complacent C major descending arpeggio, 
he is already inside the door. But these are 
small points which scarcely ruffle our 
pleasure in the Decca set. Its only serious 
drawback is the inadequacy of Maria 
Reining as the Marschallin. Her voice is 
unsteady and her enunciation sadly lacking 
in colour and charm. For some reason she 
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can never manage Octavian’s pet name. 
**Quinquin”; and throughout the first Act 
she conveys little of the conversational ease, 
the laughter, the raillery, the sudden pathos 
—in short, all the fascinating light and 
shade of the Marschallin’s dialogues with 
Octavian and with the Baron. Consequently. 
one of the most complex and fascinating of 
all operatic characters is allowed to seem 
almost dull and monochrome. But even 
here Decca are scarcely to be blamed, since 
for some years, apparently, Maria Reining 
has been the standard Marschallin of the 
Vienna State Opera. And in more straight- 
forward parts, such as Elisabeth in Tann- 
hauser, I have known her to do very well. 


Norma and Mme Callas 

Opinions about the singing of Maria 
Callas tend to be sharply divided, but now 
that we have heard so much more of her, 
both in life at Covent Garden, and by way 
of her numerous Columbia recordings, it 
ought to be easier to arrive at a just estimate. 
Here is her long-awaited Norma, the 
supreme test of a great Italian dramatic 
soprano. By present-day standards she 
passes the test brilliantly enough, for it is 
impossible to think of any contemporary 
who could hold a candle to her in this role. 
She is, in fact, a very considerable artist 
who possesses about half the qualities needed 
by a great Norma. Her great virtue, now 
a very rare one, is the authority of her style ; 
she sounds grand and imperious and noble, 
and in her declamation of recitative and 
melody she always pays scrupulous attention 
to Romani’s text as well as to Bellini’s notes. 
She is one of the very few singers of to-day 
who can mould a phrase with the distinction 
of a fine string player, as she demonstrates 
near the opening of Act 2 when she takes 
over the D minor melody, “ Teneri, teneri 
figli”’, from the ’cellos and invests it with 
a finely restrained pathos. What, then, 
prevents us from counting her among the 
very greatest of Normas? Simply the 
defects of pure vocalisation which she shows 
no apparent desire to correct: the uneven 
scale, the sudden sour, unwanted sforzando, 
the ungainly scooping with which she can 
mar an exquisite phrase, and most of all 
that heavy pulse in the voice which is always 
liable to make its appearance in forte singing 
above the stave—and elsewhere too. But 
when I say that she has half the equipment 
wanted by a great Norma, I must immedi- 
ately add that no other soprano seems to 
have even a quarter. 

For a demonstration of what is wrong 
with even the best of our contemporary 
singing, turn to one of her duets with Ebe 
Stignani as Adalgisa, and in particular to 
those passages in which the two voices sing 
a succession of rising thirds. Domestic 
singing in gentle thirds was a regular feature 
of the nineteenth-century scene, and we 
find such passages not only in countless 
operas, but in the salon duets of Mendels- 
sohn, where, as in Norma, the intention is 
evidently to symbolise sisterly love by the 
most harmonious and pleasing of tones. As 
the powerful and warring tremolos of 
Mmes Callas and Stignani climb the scale, 
they set off a battle of overtones which is 
not only guaranteed to produce distortion 
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by any known method of reproduction, but 
sounded distorted, as I remember, even in 


Covent Garden. Can anyone doubt that 
such barbarous sounds would have horrified 
the Victorians, as they would have horrified 
Bellini himself, or his great admirer, 
Chopin ? To show how the thirds in Norma 
ought to sound we must go back to the old 
Ponselle-Telva ‘‘ Mira, O Norma” (H.M.V. 
DB1276) or to the still older Odeon record 
of “Ah si, fa core e abbraciami” by Lilli 
Lehmann and her niece. Of course it is 
easy for small domestic voices to blend 
comfortably ; it is on the operatic scale 
that trouble arises. But the more one studies 
the music of the early nineteenth century, 
the more convinced one grows that the 
pursuit of force and volume for their own 
sakes is a fairly recent innovation ; indeed, 
it was one of the early charges against Verdi 
that his violent, forceful style would ruin 
the art of singing. Such remarks sound 
absurd to us ; yet how can we deny, in the 
light of subsequent events, that they con- 
tained an element of truth ? The violence 
of Rossi-Lemeni in the opening solo of the 
Chief Druid would surely have been incon- 
ceivable in Bellini’s day ; and I wish it were 
inconceivable now. For “ Ite sul colle” a 
noble sostenuto is required, but Rossi- 
Lemeni indulges ‘in a series of gruff barks, 
which land him, at the top of his very first 
phrase, on an impossibly sharp high D. 
Mario Filippeschi does a good deal better 
than this as the tenor, Pollione. And the 
whole set, whatever its incidental faults, is 
filled with dramatic tension and grandeur ; 
most of all in the last side, where Mme 
Callas sweeps us away with the great 
sequence of numbers which culminates in 
the expansive Finale. What a wonderful 
old opera it is ! 


To return to Mme Callas. I thought that 
P.H.-W., writing last month about her 
recital of Puccini arias, admirably summed 
up the case as it now stands. Like him, I 
find the slow, heavy pulse in the voice 
almost intolerable in such moments as the 
final note of “In quelle trine morbide ” ; 
nor do I care for her muscular treatment 
of Liu’s two pathetic songs. But the big 
aria of Turandot herself is so splendid that 
I wish she could be persuaded to record the 
whole opera; and the versatility and 
artistic subtlety shown elsewhere in this 
record are certainly astonishing. The most 
unexpected success is her “ Un bel di”. 
One scarcely thinks of the imperious Callas 
in the role of Butterfly ; yet from the first 
note—a cleanly attacked G flat—she is abso- 
lutely convincing. She brings the well- 
worn aria freshly to life by sharply visual- 
ising (just as Butterfly is supposed to do) 
every detail of the imaginary picture of 
Pinkerton’s return. 


Claudia Muzio 

At last a British company has taken the 
plunge by issuing on LP some of the great 
vocal performances of the past. I hope that 
the Claudia Muzio recital on a 12-inch 
London International disc will be the first 
of a long and varied series, and that His 
Master’s Voice will play the leading part to 
be expected of a company which holds by 
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far the largest number of valuable matrices 
in its vaults. Muzio’s recording career falls 
into two parts: the Edison and Pathé 
“*hill-and-dale” series of c. 1918-1923, and 
the many electric Columbia recordings 
which she made ten years or more later. 
The latter are familiar to English collectors, 
and include some of the most intimately 
emotional of all operatic recordings : notably 
the letter-reading passage in the last Act of 
La Traviata (LX655, deleted) which has 
surely never been surpassed for pathos, the 
Cecilia and Mefistofele arias (LCX24 and 25 
respectively) which vanish from the cata- 
logue at the end of this month, and the two 
Otello duets with Merli (LCX149 and 150) 
which are to survive a little longer. Although 
Muzio was only about 40 when she made 
these Columbias (she died in 1936 at the 
early age of 44), it is undeniable that she 
had by then lost some of the freshness and 
steadiness of her tone ; and the fascination 
of the London International issue is that it 
allows those of us who never had the luck 
to hear her in actuality to form some 
impression of her voice in its youthful prime. 
But it is only fair to point out that the 
impression is blurred. High theoretical 
claims have keen advanced in favour of the 
hill-and-dale system of recording, but the 
sounds that emerge from this re-recording 
are often much distorted ; it is hard on the 
ear, and decidedly a “‘ collector’s piece ’’, 
suitable for those who (like myself) are 
accustomed to “listen through ”’ all sorts 
of disturbances in order to hear the voice 
beneath. I shouldn’t like the ordinary 
listener to get the impression that all 
acoustic recordings are like this; that 
would be very far from the truth. Still, 
Muzio’s singing is certainly splendid. I 
have never heard the final bars of “* Vissi 
d’arte ” more simply and musically phrased; 
sopranos should study this, not only for its 
restraint, but for the technical perfection of 
Muzio’s passage from the strongly supported 
high A flat to the no less strongly supported 
G which follows. The Trovatore aria, too, 
is ideally shaped, and the florid passages at 
the end beautifully managed ; but why, I 
wonder, did she never attempt a true shake ? 
The Pagliacci Ballatella, brilliant as it is, 
suffers from this lack: if one is going to set 
up in rivalry with the birds, one had better 
learn to trill. The pitch of the arias is 
accurate on side 1, but on side 2 they began 
to drop a little, until ‘‘ D’amor ” reaches 
E minor, a semitone flat ; however, the 
final ‘ Vissi d’arte ”’ is back on pitch again. 
Now perhaps Philips will give us the 
selection from Muzio’s electric opera records 
which has already appeared on American 
Columbia ? 

While we are on this subject, readers 
may be glad to know the contents of two 
extremely interesting LP reissues which 
have just appeared in France. The first is 
a Vanni-Marcoux (Voix de son Maitre 
FJLP5035) which has evidently been chosen 
with great care so as to include the best and 
rarest of his electric recordings of opera ; 
it contains the great “‘ Elle ne m’aime pas ” 
from Don Carlo, solos from Hamlet, La 
Habanera (Laparra), Cléopdtre, Boris, Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame, Mignon and Louise, 
and the Don Quichotte death scene (pre- 
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sumably the rare and magnificent DA4857). 
The other is yet another Ninon Vallin: 
this time a Pathé containing the whole 
sequence of her Manon recordings, including 
two duets with Villabella, with the latter’s 
Dream Song thrown in for good measure. 
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I can vouch for the excellence of this record, 
the number of which is PCX5002. 

Now why cannot we do for Elena 
Gerhardt and John McCormack what the 
French have done for Vallin and Vanni- 
Marcoux ? 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


SET that has attracted much attention 

in recent weeks is Victor’s reissue on 
two discs of the Fidelio that Toscanini 
broadcast on 1oth and 17th December, 
1944. Many of us, otherwise occupied 
during those war years, had never heard 
the broadcast, and it assumed legendary 
aspects. Rose Bampton sang Leonore ; 
Jan Peerce, Florestan. Others in the cast 
were Eleanor Steber, Herbert Janssen, 
Nicola Moscona and Sidor Belarsky. 

Well, here it is, at long last. And it is 
almost legendary. Fidelio has never been 
one of my favourite operas—but, then 
again, I had never heard a performance 
like this. Bampton succeeds in making the 
Abscheulicher not only singable but an 
emotional experience. Peerce is in resonant 
voice, and Janssen provides a most menac- 
ing Pizarro. Not all of the other singing is 
on this level, but it is at least competent. 
And Toscanini’s blazing intensity reconciles 
one to the unoperatic elements of the score. 
The Victor engineers have done wonders 
with the acoustically dead Studio 8H from 
which the broadcast emanated. Naturally 
the recording lacks a certain amount of 
bloom ; recording has come a long way 
since 1944. Yet it is surprising how much 
vitality is present in the sound of these 
discs. 

Victor also has brought out the Carosio- 
Monti-Gobbi-Luise performance of L’Elisir 
d’Amore that Santini conducted with the 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Rome Opera. 
This set has been available in England for 
some time and is, as far as the American 
market is concerned, a most attractive 
import. Not much else in the way of opera 
is present. London has issued a disc of 
excerpts from Lucia and Mireille featuring 
Mado Robin. She offers some exciting 
singing, including as full and clear an E 
flat in the Lucia mad scene as I have ever 
heard. The B flat in alt that concludes the 
scene, on the other hand, is a steam whistle, 
not a musical sound. London has also 
made available a zarzuela from Spain, the 
Dona Francisquita by Vives, who would 
appear to be a sort of Spanish Puccini. 

Of orchestral discs there is a plenitude. 
Columbia has the following: still another 
Scheherazade, in a typically voluptuous 
reading by Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra; Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben, with 
the same conductor and orchestra, rather 
slick and very effective ; the Tenth Sym- 
phony by Shostakovich, conducted by 
Mitropoulos and the New York Phil- 
harmonic in an interpretation that somehow 


accents the basically thin, repetitive writing; 
and Beecham’s performance of the Delius 
Appalachia, which British listeners should 
know quite well by now. Haydn Society 
has a well recorded, well played Water 
Music by Handel, done by the Hewitt 
Orchestra. Franck’s D minor. Symphony 
receives still another LP reading (its 
fiftieth), this one on a Westminster disc 
featuring the Orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera conducted by Artur Rodzinski 
in a performance that is too mannered for 
my taste. 

Urania has some out-of-the-way items. 
Rachmaninov’s First Symphony is con- 
ducted by Heinz Bongartz, with the 
Dresden Philharmonic. A student work, it 
is patterned after early Tchaikovsky (the 
Polish Symphony, say). Prokofiev’s Sym- 
phony No. 4 and Prodigal Son (Sebastian 
and Colonne Orchestra) continue the 
Russian offerings from Urania, and a com- 
petent but not very exciting Nutcracker by 
Tchaikovsky, complete on two _ discs 
(Dobrindt and Symphony Orchestra of 
Radio Berlin) conclude them. Urania also 
has a pair of symphonic poems by Liszt— 
Hungaria and Festklinge—played by two 
German orchestras in routine performances. 
Then there is a disc devoted to British 
music—Elgar’s Froissart and In the South 
Overtures (Symphony of Radio Leipzig 
under Pfliiger), and Britten’s Soirees Must- 
cales (Symphony of Radio Berlin under 
Kleinert). Again competence rather than 
any great imagination marks the readings. 

Possibly the most elaborate set of piano 
music since the invention of records is 
Angel’s eleven-disc album of Mozart played 
by Walter Gieseking. All of the solo piano 
music is represented. I confess to dis- 
appointment. The playing is smooth but 
passionless and, at times, merely perfunc- 
tory. Perhaps the task is too great for any 
one pianist to attempt. And when it comes 
to pieces like the C minor Fantasy or the 
Allegro movement in G minor, Gieseking 
scarcely conveys the surge of the writing. 
I found Paul Badura-Skoda more con- 
vincing in a recent Westminster disc of the 
C minor Fantasy and Sonata. Westminster 
has several other keyboard discs. Fernando 
Valenti continues his survey of Scarlatti 
with twelve more sonatas, vigorously and 
expertly played. José Exhaniz punches his 
way through the Goyescas of Granados in a 
steely, percussive manner. Edith Farnadi 
attempts Liszt’s Legends, Ballades and 
Liebestraiime, all on one disc, but she is 
considerably overmatched. 
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GEORGE WELDON 

and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Variations 8 and 9 (from * Enigma 
Variations) — Elgar ; 

Pomp and Circumstance March No. I in D— 
SED5520 


* Cavalleria Rusticana ” — Intermezzo — 


Elgar - : - - - 


Mascagni (organ ; GERAINT JONES } 

* The Sleeping Beauty * Waltz—Tchaikovsky ; 
and the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Andante Cantabile (from Quartet No. 1 in D) 
— Tchaikovsky - . - - SED5518 
Henry VIII Dances — German; 

Merrie England—Dances—German SED5515 


* Overture in D minor — Handel arr. Elgar ; 


** Solomon ”—Sinfonia: Arrival of the 

Queen of Sheba; 

* Occasional Oratorio” — March — Handel 
SED5516 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


and the LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIA 
ORCHESTRA . 


with the HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL 
SOCIETY 


(Chorus Master : HERBERT BARDGETT. 
Organ ; ERNEST COOPER) 

*“* Messiah ” Choruses — Handel : 

Let us break their bonds asunder; 


Hallelujah ; 
Worthy is the Lamb; 
Amen - - : - - - SELI1512 


And the Glory of the Lord; 

And He shall purify ; 

Glory to God; 

For unto us a Child is Born - - 


with ELSIE MORISON 

** Messiah ” Arias — Handel : 

I know that my Redeemer liveth ; 
with MARJORIE THOMAS 

He was despised - - - - 
Recit. Then shall the eyes; 

Air. He shall feed His flock (Come unto Him); 
with MARJORIE THOMAS & 
HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 


Recit. Behold a Virgin shall conceive ; 
Air: O Thou that tellest = -- - SEL1520 


SELI519 


SELI1513 


ANDRE CLUYTENS 

and FRENCH RADIO ORCHESTRA 

* L’Arlésienne ”—Suite No. 1 — Bizet : 
Prélude (Saxophone Solo : MARCEL MULE): 

« L’Arlésienne ” — Suite No. 2 — Bizet : 
SEL1521 


Pastorale - - - - : 


COLUMBIA 


7 inch 45 R.P.M. EXTENDED PLAY RECORDS 


RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 








ALCEO GALLIERA 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


“Tl Barbiere de Siviglia * — Overture — 
Rossini ; 

+ La Traviata’ — Preludes to Acts 1 and 3— 
SED5517 


Verdi - < . ‘ 


LOUIS KENTNER 

Csardas Macabre — Liszt ; 

En Reve (Nocturne) — Liszt : 

Richard Wagner (Venezia) — Lisa’ SED5519 


JOAN HAMMOND 

** Madama Butterfly ” — Puccini : 

One Fine Day ; 

“Tosca "— Puccini : Love and Music; 

“La Bohéme *—Puccini : They call me Mimi ; 
** Gianni Schicchi ”— Puccini : 


O my beloved Daddy - - - SEDS5514 


MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS 

and ANNA MARIA CANALI 

*—Act 1—Donizetti : 
Regnava nel Silenzio; Quando Rapito; 
GIUSEPPE DiI STEFANO 


Act 3— Tombe degl’ avi miei; 
Fra poco a me ricovero - SEL1522 


“ Lucia di Lammermoor’ 


PAUL KLETZKI 

and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

Hungarian Dances — Brahms ; 

No. 1 in G minor; No. 2 in F major; 

No. 3 in F major; 

-* Bartered Bride ” — Overture—Smetana 
SEL1510 


GEZA ANDA 

Valse lente — Paraphrase (from ** Coppélia ”’, 

Delibes, arr. Dohnényi ; 

Etude de Concert No. 3 in D flat — Liszt 
SELI516 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
“Don Giovanni™- Act 2— Mozart ; 
Recit. and Aria: Non mi dir; 

* Idomeneo ” — Act 3 — Mozart ; 


Zeffiretti lusinghieri - - - SELI515 


DINU LIPATTI 

Alborada del Gracioso (Miroirs No. 4)—Ravel: 
Sonetto del Petrarca No. 104 (No. 5 of 
Deuxiéme Année — L’ Italie) — Liszt SEB3501 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. 
and the ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

Scénes historiques —- Sibelius ; 


Festivo; At the Drawbridge - SEB3501 


GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON. W.1 
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DCR6O 


CORNER REFLECTOR SPEAKER 


WITH FOUNTAIN 15” DUAL CONCENTRIC UNIT 


Price £75.0.0 


After much careful testing, using direct switch-over 
comparisons before a sufficient quorum of trained listeners, 
after studying the results of newly devised and powerful 
technical methods of investigating loudspeaker performance, 


we do not hesitate to claim that the D.C.R. 60 with the 1¢ in. 


dual concentric unit is the finest domestic loudspeaker 
obtainable to-day in any size or at any price. 

The smooth high response of the treble member, carried 
with undiminished strength right to the upper limit of 
human hearing endows the reproduction with a vivid quality 
and clarity of detail that is unsurpassed—but one soon learns 
that a speaker with this order of performance does not have to 
be ‘‘ unkind ”’ with scratch or other imperfections of records, 
A speaker falling an octave short of this performance may be 
much more savage if its high note response is not smooth. 

The bass member supported by the totally absorbent 
cabinet, in spite of its modest size, carries the bass response 
down to 30 c.p.s. This provides the thrill of a really deep 
and powerful bass, free from boom or coloration—but an 
exceptional bass response need not, and indeed must not, be 
an obtrusive one. When this speaker is reproducing male 
voice speech one is given no reason to suspect that it has any 
deep bass response at all. 

The freedom from cabinet talk, intermodulation and 
other kinds of distortion preserves, in the varied tones of 
musical instruments and voices, a freshness that is itself 


refreshing. 





With all this, however, we have recognised that superb 
technical performance in a speaker is not enough. The 
matter of ‘‘ presentation ’’ is still very important to enjeyable 
listening and to the illusion of reality. This deals with the 
question ‘‘ Where does the sound, seem to come from?” 
By turning the speaker cone away from the listener and using 
the two walls of the room to reflect the sound, the corner 
reflector speaker achieves the ideal presentation. The music 
sounds well up in the air and unconstricted as it ought to be. 
It appears to be spread across quite a wide “‘ stage,’’ wider 
than even a monstrously large front facing cabinet can 
simulate, and there is also a strong illusion of depth or 
perspective. This is a speaker that makes listeners addicts 


to listening. 


For the convenience of enquirers who already possess first class amplifiers we now have on demonstration in our 
showroom some of the best known high quality amplifiers of other makes, so that they may often be able to hear the 


speaker working with equipment similar to their own. 


Handmade 


Gramophones Ltd 


6 NEWMAN ST OXFORD ST LONDON W1 


Licensed under Pat. No. 28638/49 


DIAG Londons Special Gramophone Shop i 
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Haydn Society has a fine piano disc in 
Marcelle Meyer’s performance of Strav- 
insky’s Petrouchka (three pieces, in the 
composer’s own arrangement), Ragtime and 
Serenade in A. Meyer handles the ultra- 
difficult writing with real flair. For Vox, 
Friedrich Wuehrer continues his admirable 
series of Schubert sonatas with the D major 
(Op. 53) and E flat (Op. 122). Vox also 
presents Helma Elsner in twelve harpsi- 
chord Fantasias by Telemann, interesting 
music, played quite well. Additional 
baroque harpsichord music can be found 
on a Unicorn disc, played by Erwin Bodky, 
containing music by Pachelbel, Weckmann, 
Scheidt and others. Unicorn is a new 
company, and this well-engineered disc sets 
it off to a good start. Another piano disc 
must be mentioned, not for the music but 
for the performance. This is a Concert 
Hall LP of the Glazounov Sonata in E 
minor, Prokofiev’s Sonata No. 2 and three 
salon pieces by Tchaikovsky, played by 
Emil Gilels, the formidable Russian 
virtuoso. He sounds like a pianist of 
unlimited breadth and technique. Of his 
musicianship or subtlety one cannot tell 
too much from this music. 

Part of the Beethoven series by the 
Hungarian String Quartet has been re- 
leased in America by Angel. Judging from 
the Op. 18 quartets, one can agree with 
THe GRAMOPHONE  reviewer’s general 
remarks, though I must confess that I did 
not find the tone as steely as he did. Mozart 
is played by the Pasquier Trio on a pair of 
Haydn Society LPs, one devoted to the 
Divertimento in E flat (K.563), the other 
to the Adagios and Fugues (K.4o4a). I 
am not happy with these performances, 
which are unsteady in intonation, rough in 
ensemble. Westminster has a two-disc set 
of eight Flute Sonatas by Bach, played by 
Wummer and Valenti with considerable 
style. Modern chamber music discs include 
the Griller’s exposition of Bloch’s Third 
Quartet (London), performed with muscle 
rather than finesse, and Schoenberg’s Suite 
(Op. 29), played by a septet conducted by 
Gunther Schuller (Period). The Schoenberg 
is very twelve-tone. 

In a round-up of recent vocal music one 
would have to include the Haydn Society 
disc of Debussy, in which Flore Wend sings 
the Proses lyriques, Chansons de Bilitis and 
Trois Ballades de Villon. She does not have 
a sensuous or colourful voice, but she does 
have brains, and she knows exactly what 
the music must do. Another fine disc of 
French vocal music is Fauré’s Chanson d’ Eve 
and Milhaud’s Poémes jJuifs, sung by 
Kolassi on a London LP. I was less 
attracted by London’s disc of Schubert’s 
Schéne Miillerin, in which Anton Dermota is 
too stagy for comfort. | Westminster’s 
contribution is devoted to Dvorak—the 
Biblical Songs, Gypsy Melodies, and Liebes- 
lieder, sung by Hilde Roessl-Majdan. These 
lovely songs do not turn up often enough in 
concert, and it is good to have this excellent 
disc at our sides. Capitol offers a Brahms 
disc devoted to the Four Serious Songs, two 
songs for contralto with viola obbligato, 
and two additional songs. Nell Rankin is 
the singer. She has plenty of voice and is a 
serious artist, but application rather than 
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spontaneity marks her work. Nor is the 
programme on the disc well arranged. 
Eight successive songs in slow tempo, 
without any relief, are hard to take. 

A bit of unusual repertoire from Epic 
gives us some of Mozart’s Masonic Music— 
the Funeral Music (K.477) and _ three 


cantatas (K.429, 471 and 623). Walter 
Berry is the bass soloist, and Bernhard 
Paumgartner leads the Vienna Symphony 
and Chamber Choir. Wonderful music 
here ; it triumphs over the generally dull 
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recorded sound. Vox also has a choral 
disc—Victoria’s Missa Pro Defunctis and 
Magnificat IV Toni, performed by the 
Choral Academy of Lecco, Italy, conducted 
by Guido Camillucci.. Clear singing ; 
well-balanced choral work. In the seasonal 
spirit is Haydn Society’s disc of carols, sung 
by the Societas Musica Choir of Copen- 
hagen. Haydn Society by now has a 
catalogue in which Haydn is supplemented 
by everything from medieval music through 
the latest moderns. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


T= close of the 1954 season was marked 
by the annual lunch of the Académie du 
Disque Frangais, attended, in the absence 
of the President of the Republic, by two 
cabinet ministers. During this function, 
the insignia of Grand Officier of the Legion 
of Honour were awarded to Arthur 
Honegger, hardly recovered from a recent 
illness, and whose emotional speech of 
thanks was followed by the appearance of 
many a handkerchief. Twenty-five prizes 
were given in all, including eight to the 
Pathé-Marconi group, four to Ducretet, 
four to Philips, three to Decca and two to 
Contrepoint. They consisted of composers’ 
autographs and rare books—first or de luxe 
editions—usually appropriate to the nature 
of the winning record. Thus, for his 
recording of the popular Grisbi (dough) 

Adler received a_ three-volume 
Treatise on Old French Coins. 

All the sixty-odd French disc companies 
were busy last month releasing records of 
interest to the Christmas buyer. Voix de 
son Maitre have announced the release of 
a “world premiere,” Honegger’s Christmas 
Cantata, composed a short time ago. This 
company have also released numerous 
British recordings all known to British 
readers. Columbia, too, have been 
mainly issuing foreign-made recordings, 
including several by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra, under Galliera. Pathé, how- 
ever, have released several original French 
recordings, among others a magnificent 
LP of Jewish Liturgic Music by Emile 
Kacmann, bass, with choirs and organ. 
They have also, on an EP, two Suites for 
small orchestra by Stravinsky, beautifully 
played by a Chamber Orchestra under F. 
Oubradous and, on ordinary 45 r.p.m., by 
the same ensemble, various hitherto un- 
recorded short works by Emile Passani, 
Henri Martelli, Jean Frangaix, Joseph 
Canteloube, André Ameller, Henri Tomasi, 
Noél Gallon, René Challan and Raymond 
Loucheur, i.e. the most significant repre- 
sentatives of the French modern school. 
On the lighter side, Pathé have Strauss’s 
Zigeunerbaron with Guétary and, in their 
Collectors Series, extracts from Marcel 
Pagnol’s famous play Topaze with the 
original cast—the late André Lefaur, 
Jeanne Provost and Pauley. Capitol, on 
their side, have released Hindemith’s lovely 
Kleine Kammermusik and Poulenc’s Sextet for 
piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and 


piano, expertly played by The Fine Arts 
Wind Players. 


Philips have an enormous December 
release, headed by two charming works by 
a Vietnamese composer, Mme. Louise 
Nguyen Van Ty: a symphonic poem—- 
Nguyen Dan and Ten Poems for Narrator and 
Orchestra, remarkably played by _ the 
Lamoureux Orchestra under Henri Tomasi, 
with the composer at the piano. They have 
also a romantic performance by the 
Residency Orchestra under van Otterloo, 
of Liszt’s Les Préludes and Mazeppa; 
Strauss’s Waltzes by the Vienna S.O. unc _r 
Franz Salmhoffer ; more Strauss Waltzes 
by the Vienna S.O. under Eduard Strauss 
and Rudolf Moralt ; Paganini’s Concerto 
for Violin No. 4, referred to last month and 
recorded three weeks ago ; a brilliant piano 
record by Abbey Simon of Brahms’ 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini and 
Variations on a Theme of Handel ; a literary 
record by Pierre MacOrlan ; Courteline’s 
famous play Boubouroche ; and many others. 
They have also issued a new Standard 
Series, sold at popular prices, the first 
release including Brahms’s Tragic and 
Academic Overtures, Debussy’s Prélude a 
PAprés-midi d’un Faune, Dukas’s Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice, etc. Latest additions to Deutsche 
Grammophon’s catalogue include a superb 
performance by the Berlin P.O. under 
Friscay of Beethoven’s Symphonies No. 1 
and 8, and several new Kempff’s (Beethoven 
Sonatas). 

Contrepoint have released an inspiring 
record of French Baroque Music, played 
by the Collegium Musicum de Paris under 
Roland Douatte, including hitherto un- 
recorded works by Lully, Couperin, de La 
Lande, Philidor and Mouret. 


Erato have a superb recording by 
Lucette Descaves, Jean-Pierre Rampal and 
the Pasquier Trio of Ravel’s Trio and 
Roussel’s Trios Opp. 40 and 58. They have 
also released four Leclair Concertos for 
Violin and String Orchestra, magnificently 
played by a chamber orchestra under 
Jean-Frangois Paillard, a 7-inch 33} r.p.m. 
of French polyphonic Music and, at the 
same size and speed, the most beautiful 
arias from Mozart’s Idomeneo and Haydn’s 
Creation. 

Urania have released a two-disc album 
of The Nutcracker (complete), imaginatively 
played by the Radio Berlin S.O. under 
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Otto Dobrindt; a melodious Prokofiev 
record of the Suite (Op. 81a) from the 
opera Semyon Kotko and a very romantic 
performance by the Dresden P.O. under 
Heinz Bongartz of Rachmaninov’s Sym- 
phony No. 1. 

Chant du Monde have issued several new 
folklore records, all highly interesting: 
African Songs by Mouangué and his African 
Ensemble ; Basque Songs by the Oldarra 
Chorale and, finally, a superb Brazilian 
“‘ fetishist cantata ’, José Siqueira’s Xango, 
with Alice Ribeiro, soprano, and an 
orchestra under the composer. 

The bulk of Ducretet-Thomson’s Dec- 
ember release consisted of popular and 
light music. On the classical side, they have 
Mozart’s Requiem in a powerful, vibrating 
performance by the Vienna Opera Orchestra 
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and the Akademiechor under Scherchen 
and Granados’ Tonadillas, sung with flame 
and feeling by Lola Rodriguez de Aragon. 
From Club Francais du Disque comes a 
lovely version of Mozart’s Sinfonia Concert- 
ante, K.364, by the Mozarteum Orchestra 
under B. Paumgartner. 

' Finally, the Classic-Mercury group (now 
distributing a sixth label, Barclay Records) 
have released, apart from several Mozart 
Quartets by the Roth Quartet, a disc of 
Melodies on Poems by Colette, ably sung by 
Renée Doria, Simone Coudére and Joseph 
Peyrou ; Lalo’s Concerto for ’Cello and 
Orchestra, superbly played by Bernard 
Michelin and the Haarlem S.O. under 
Toon Verheij and the brilliant new version 
of Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring by the Minne- 
apolis S.O. under Dorati. 





WILHELM FURTWANGLER 


(Born Berlin, January 25, 1886—died in Switzerland, November 30, 1954) 


By ANDREW PORTER 


ILHELM FURTWANGLER’S read- 

ings have been a matter for debate 
since first he appeared in this country, at a 
Royal Philharmonic Society concert on 
January 24th, 1924, and conducted a 
Handel concerto grosso, Strauss’s Don Juan, 
and the Brahms First Symphony. From 
critics he seldom received that whole-hearted 
acceptance which his stature deserved and 
which, so far as one can judge, the public 
at large accorded him. Turning through 
yell-wing sheaves of press cuttings, one 
finds, particularly from Mr. Ernest Newman 


and The Times, the same charges made in ° 


in the Thirties and in the Fifties: Dr. 
Furtwangler draws from the orchestra 
sounds of the greatest beauty, but he 
exaggerates the dynamic gradients, adds rit. 
to dim. and accel. to cresc., and thereby 
weakens the construction of the works he 
conducts. 

Two quotations from The Times, from 
reviews of concerts given during the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s visit to England 
in 1949, will show the official view : 

‘“* The essence of Beethoven . . . is a more 
virile strength than Dr. Furtwangler allowed 
him to have with his limp rhythm, excessive 
pianissimo (in the Scherzo of all places) and 
generally too febrile an interpretation.” 

That is about the Seventh Symphony. The 
second refers to the Brahms C minor : 

“Dr. Furtwangler is unable to see the 
words diminuendo and espressivo without adding 
ritenuto to them, and the whole structure 
nearly collapsed last night as he approached 
the second subject.” 

In fairness, we must continue the quotation : 

‘“* The delicately scored slow movement, on 
the other hand, came near to speech in its 
eloquence without any loss of transparency : 
it would be hard to imagine a more lovely 
performance . . . the St. Anthony Variations 


came up with the arresting brightness of an 

old painting newly cleaned.” 

Now, there was a quality in Furtwangler’s 
performances which was seldom, perhaps 
never, captured by the gramophone. Furt- 


wangler’s records of the St. Anthony Variations 
certainly illustrate The Times critic’s point. 
But when we turn to discs of Brahms’s First 
Symphony and Beethoven’s Seventh, we are 
tempted to concede—unless we have heard 
the performances in concert. He did pull 
the rhythm about, but . - an almost 
indefinable but, a personal reaction—-he 
played Beethoven’s symphonies, and Brahms’s 
and all music for that matter, as if he were 
playing them for the first time, the only 
time. A lifetime’s study and the full con- 
centration: of the man was going into this 
one, particular performance. 

I remember clearly my first encounter 
with the phenomenon in terms of direct, 
actual sound. It was during the Beethoven 
cycle in the Albert Hall, with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in the autumn of 
1948. I had listened to broadcasts of VI 
and V, of VIII and VII, and brought up 
on the ideal and steady Beethoven tempi of 
Weingartner, had resisted the power of 
these eccentric-seeming interpretations, even 
disapproved, as youth will. No resistance 
was possible when, in the Albert Hall, I 
heard the Fourth Symphony, the Coriolan 
Overture, and the Evoica. Readers may 
remember the concert; it was televised, 
and powerful arc-lamps beat down on the 
tall figure whose quivering baton somehow 
conveyed precise beats to his players, whose 
left arm was generally held straight, the 
hand tilted upwards ( “ Listen to the 
music with the palm of your left hand ”’ was 
one of Nikisch’s maxuns), coaxing ever more 
singing tone from violins and woodwind. 
Furtwangler loved the music so dearly, 
understood it so deeply, that he had to 
convey to listeners what he felt for and 
understood in it. 

That was why the tempo slowed down 
before the entry of the second subject in the 
Fourth Symphony, so that the curving 
melody could make its full emotional 
impact ; that is why the climaxes were so 
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tremendously excitable, and exciting ; why 
a detail like the ascending flute scale 40 bars 
before the end of the Adagio was protracted 
to a near-intolerable beauty. Furtwangler’s 
only concern with display was to display 
the music in its beautiful shapes and sounds. 
More than any other conductor he loved 
Klangschénheit, and delighted in sheer beauty 
of tone; and he ensured with loving 
rehearsal an intimate balance of orchestral 
detail. Perhaps there was a lack of driving 
rhythmic impulse in long movements: but 
it arose less from preoccupation with passing 
beauties than as a result of large-scale 
mountings of tension. 

There is a paradox implicit here ; and 
what I go on to affirm I cannot prove: 
those who did not admire Furtwangler’s 
readings will reject it, but I hope those who 
did succumb to them will recognise some 
truth in it: that his interpretations were 
conceived on so large a scale that there 
could be room for dwelling on individual 
details without disturbing the wholeness of 
the structure. A quotation from Concerning 
Music, a series of talks Furtwangler had 
with Hermann Abendroth in 1938, pub- 
lished in English translation by Boosey & 
Hawkes, may be applied here. (What 
Furtwangler says in the course of these dis- 
sertations is often imprecise, obscure, 
muddled even ; but the book is essential to 
everyone who is interested in the thought- 
processes that may lie behind a great 
conductor’s interpretation) : 


“To sum up, we can only say from the 
performer’s point of view that every art which 
seeks to represent a totality of experience is 
difficult... . And again, it may be said that 
every art which, abandoning this human 
conception of totality, replaces it with details, 
limited to characterisation alone, with 
specialised effects, with triumphs of exagger- 
ated virtuosity, is easy—be it what it may: 
for it no longer has need of the spiritual 
powers of the whole man as a medium of 
transmission, but only of the intelligence and 
the nerves. And these are just what are cheap 
to come by to-day ” 


True, and we are poorer now that the 
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“difficult”” works of Beethoven, Brahms 
and Wagner wiil no longer be interpreted by 
“‘ the spiritual power of the whole man ”’. 
It follows that Furtwangler was at his 
greatest in music conceived on a broad scale. 
A Brahms Symphony, still more a Wagner 
opera, can allow for internal deviations 
which might throw a seven-minute Mozart 
slow movement out of shape. His monu- 
ment, so far as the gramophone is con- 
cerned, is the complete Tristan und Isolde. 
Fidelio, the Beethoven and Brahms sym- 
phonies, will be treasured ; the Mozart, 
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the Schubert and the Haydn discs are 
valuable. But something of the incandescence 
that one knew in the concert hall and the 
opera house is gone from them. In the 
Tristan it remains, and also in those Wagner 
extracts, the final scene from Gétterdimmerung 
with Flagstad and the Philharmonia Orch- 
estra, recorded at the same time as Tristan, 
and the Rhine Journey and Funeral Music 
with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
It is to these records that we shall turn first 
when we wish to show our children what 
manner of great conductor he was. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


BALAKIREV. Tamara—Symphonic 
Poem. 
LIADOV. Baba-Yaga, Op. 56; Eight 


Russian Popular Songs, Op. 58 ; 
Kikimora, Op. 63. Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande conducted by 
Ernest Ansermet. Decca LXT2966 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

BALAKIREV. 
Poem. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. “ The Maid of 

Pskov” (“Ivan the Terrible ”)— 
Suite. London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Anatole 
Fistoulari. Parlophone PMC1009 

(12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

BALAKIREV. 
Poem. 
PROKOFIEV. “Romeo and Juliet ” 
—3rd Ballet Suite. All-Union Radio 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Nikolai Golovanoy and Abram 
Stasevitch respectively. | Monarch 

MWL307 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Lialov—Eight Russian Songs : 
Prague S.O., Smetacek (11/53) LPM54 


Three Tamaras on us all at once! Yet 
it is welcome, for this is a beautiful piece, 
as the Ansermet performance shows. Sir 
Thomas Beecham first conducted it in this 
country in 1913; Alec Robertson has 
written of the vivid impression that remained 
of Karsavina in the title role. This is its 
first appearance on LP (and, so far as I 
know, its first recording since the old 
Coppola set), so a short introduction may 
not be out of place. 

The composition has the familiar hap- 
hazard history of so many Russian pieces. 
It was begun in the 1860s; Rimsky- 
Korsakov recorded that a considerable part 
of it had been “improvised together in 


Tamara—Symphonic 


Tamara—Symphonic 


FIRST REVIEWS 


1866-7’; in 1869 Balakirev, delighted 
with a letter from Tchaikovsky, “* hopped 
and skipped” in the course of a walk 
down the Nevsky Prospect ‘“‘ and even 
composed something for my Tamara”. 
Then came the period, first of working for 
the railways and then of isolation. In 1876 
Ludmilla Skestakova, Glinka’s sister, in- 
duced Balakirev to return to composition. 
But it was 1882 before he sent her the copy 
of the work, with a letter saying: ‘ At last 
my dream of many years has become reality, 
thanks to your wishes and insistence ”’. 


With such a history, it is amazing that the 
composition should be so well organised, so 
shapely. Yet it is indeed, as Mr. Robertson 
has said, ‘‘one of the masterpieces of 
Russian music ”’. 


Based on a poem by Lermentov, the 
action concerns a sinister Georgian princess 
whose castle is poised above a deep gorge 
in which runs the river Terek. The gates 
of the castle are always open, and from the 
princess’ window waves an alluring scarf. 
A stranger is lured inside, greeted with 
festivities (an oriental melody which Bala- 
kirev heard in the barracks of the Imperial 
Escort, when visiting the Caucasus with 
Rimsky-Korsakov), and finally invited to 
dance with Tamara herself (who is repre- 
sented by a voluptuous chromatic melody). 
When the dance reaches its wildest, Tamara 
stabs the stranger (a tremendous climax), 
his body is thrown into the Terek—and 
once again the scarf waves from the 
window ! 


There should be little question that 
Decca’s Tamara wins the apple of approval. 
Ansermet’s steady beat reveals the structure, 
his inflexions and dynamics are beautifully 
graded, and the Suisse Romande players 
display considerable virtuosity. The record- 
ing is very vivid, and the surface silent. 
Fistoulari gets a less careful performance, 
without that exactness of balance and 
timing which is Ansermet’s hallmark, and 
the string tone on this Parlophone disc is 
inclined to be thin. The Russian version 
offers wind tone of pre-electric quality, and 
the performance starts in so muddled a way 
that one wonders for a moment if there is a 
conductor there at all. One virtue, how- 
ever, it has ; the surging waves of brass tone 
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at the climax sound more exotic, more 
barbaric. 

But records have two sides, and the 
couplings may influence choice. Three 
Liadov compositions offer good value on 
the Decca disc, but the Swiss performance, 
though careful and tasteful, seems lacking 
in colour—especially when we compare it 
with the vivid Supraphon disc (this is 
curiously backed by Nyazi’s “ symphonic 
Mugam ”’, Rast). Fistoulari’s reading of 
the Overture, Intermezzi and Royal Hunt 
and Storm from Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera 
The Maid of Pskov (or Ivan the Terrible) is, 
like his Tamara, a perfectly acceptable, 
though in the last resort, not very dis- 
tinguished performance. Prokofiev’s Third 
Suite from Romeo and Juliet (1944—the 
earlier suites date from 1936) is brightly 
played, but rather coarsely recorded. 

An MP Tamara would not be the answer, 
for the composition should be heard without 
break. My personal recommendation, 
except for those who particularly want the 
Rimsky or Prokofiev, would be the Decca— 
and double the Liadov Russian Songs if 
necessary. AP. 


BECHET. La Nuit est une Sorci*re— 
BaJlet Music. Sidney Bechet 
(saxophone), Orchestre Symphon- 
ique conducted by Jacques Bazire. 
London WVg91050 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Sidney Bechet is a coloured American 
saxophone player who lives and works in 

Paris. He is a jazz soloist, of the somewhat 


older school, of high reputation and 
achievement; indeed he forms, with 
Johnny Hodges, Michael Krein, and 


Marcel Mule, one of the four excuses for 
the invention of the soprano sax. But I 
wish I could convince myself that as a 
composer (anyway in La Nuit est une 
Sorciére) he made a valuable contribution to 
the bridging of the gulf between jazz and 
straight music—a gulf that is from many 
points of view one of the most depressing 
features of twentieth century musical 
civilisation. 

In the absence of a bridge, Bechet fords 
the gulf ; and the ford is too deep for him. 
The straight parts of the score are bad, 
terribly bad: ham stuff, cornier even than 
the jazz often produced by straight 
musicians in condescending mood. The 
jazz parts themselves, though somewhat 
repetitive, have a greater vitality; and 
Bechet’s own assured soprano sax playing 
lends them at least a quality of being 
different. He is quite well supported, too: 
there is a_ sufficient—just sufficient— 
infusion of jazz players into the orchestra 
to allow a moderately comfortable ride to 
the rhythm. And the recording, bar one 
awkward join, is fine. 

But, really, to what purpose ? The story 
of the ballet is summarised on the sleeve- 
note. The point of it escapes me; but I 
can at least see that it concerns a white boy 
and a coloured boy, and therefore there is 
some sort of a fundamental background 
case for the employment of the two idioms. 
But surely the flicker of jazz won’t much 
interest the man with Blues in Thirds already 
in his library ; and certainly the intervening 
deserts of straight writing won’t interest the 
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man with Petouchka already in his library. 
And I can’t help feeling that anyone who 
already has, metaphorically, both records in 
his library, will also have a great deal of 
sympathy with the distress about the whole 
situation that I am trying to voice. 

I’m so glad a ballet company was 
enterprising enough to invite a jazzman to 
write the music for them ; and I’m so glad 
the jazzman was enterprising enough to do 
so. But I do wish he’d done it a bit better. 

M.M. 


BEETHOVEN. Overture “ Leonora ”’, 
No. 3, Op. 72a. Overture “ Corio- 
lan”, Op. 62. Overture “Die 
Geschipfe des Prometheus”, Op. 
43- Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Nicolai Malko. H.M.V 
DLPi061 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

These are admirable performances. Malko 
never does anything that might be interesting 
once at a concert hall but irritating to have 
always on a record, but gives fine, straight- 
forward performances that are always vital 
and satisfying. The Philharmonia’s playing 
is particularly lovely in the second subject 
of the Coriolan Overture and particularly 
brilliant in Prometheus. Leonora 3'has the 
only disappointing moment in it, the lack 
of a real crash from the whole orchestra 
after the presto string passage at the end. 
That apart, the recording is consistently 
rich and full, and wholly without cause for 


complaint. These performances will give 
much pleasure. aaa. 
BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 3 in 


E flat major, Op. 55, “ Eroica ”’. 
Stadium Concerts Symphony 
Orchestra of New York conducted 
by Leonard Bernstein. Brunswick 
AXTL1065 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Ta gO Kleiber (4/51) LXT2546 
N.B.C. S.0., Toscanini 
Philharmonia, Karajan 
Vienna P.O., hevtelinwter 
Royal P.O., Beecham 
New York S.O., B. Walter 
Vienna Pro Musica Orch., Horenstein (8/54) PL8070 
Vienna Op. Orch., Scherchen (8/54) WLP5216 
Berlin Phil., van Kempen (12/54) ABL3013 


Bernstein, unexpectedly, tends to the 
ponderous in the earlier half of the work— 
in the first movement occasionally, by a 
delaying emphasis ; in the funeral march 
regularly, by the adoption of a very slow 
tempo—not so slow, however, as to give the 
engineers difficulty: the two movements 
are comfortably accommodated on one side. 

The Scherzo springs to life, so does the 
Finale—both movements are given very 
vital performances. And Bernstein breaks 
sharply with precedent, at one place, with 
most successful effect. I had wondered why 
no scroll separated these two movements, 
and then came explanation: no break is 
made between them in performance. Never 
before has the unison D opening the Finale 
sounded so altogether overwhelming as it 
does here, following straight on the E flat 
of the Scherzo—precedents were made to 
be broken with in just this fashion. 

The recording seems to follow Bern- 
stein’s performance: brilliant on the 
second side, slightly woolly, by comparison, 
on the first; and sometimes a slip in 


balancing allows a woodwind solo to be 
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slightly obscured. This makes it easier for 
me to decide on a continuance of previous 
recommendations: Kempen on Philips 
ABL3013, for warmth, and if you don’t 
mind turning during the funeral march ; 
and Scherchen on Nixa WLP5216 for 
brilliance, and if you do. M.M. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 8 in F 
major, Op. 93. 

MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 5 in 
D minor, Op. 107, “Reformation”. 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orch- 
estra conducted by Alfred Wallen- 
stein. Brunswick AXTL1058 (12 in., 


36s. 54d.). 

Beethoven : 
Conservatoire, Munch (11/51) LX3053 
Royal P.O., Beecham hy tad ya 
Vienna P.O., Bohm 10/53) LX T2824 
N.B.C. S.O., Toscanini (s/es} (H)ALP1108 


This is a very alert performance of the 
Beethoven Eighth Symphony indeed ; 
Wallenstein and the Los Angeles Orchestra 
bring a tremendous drive to bear on the 
work. The Allegretto could even be con- 
sidered to be driven too hard; but the 
following Minuet gains correspondingly 
from a seeming suavity—and gains, too, in 
the Trio from a clarinet player who is 
particularly smooth in his rather exacting 
part. 

The recording, too, is brilliant and 
forceful, and without defect save an unfortu- 
nate abbreviation in the Finale of one of 
the violas’ set of triplets—presumably a 
tape-join. For sheer sound I could prefer 
this to any of the alternative versions of the 
Symphony available; though it is only 
marginally superior, in this respect, to the 
classic Beecham version on Columbia 
33C-X1039—which still has that extra touch 
of phrasing and delicacy here and there 
that is not quite so readily to be found in 
the new issue. And Béhm and the Vienna 
Philharmonic, on Decca LXT2824, could 
well be the choice of anybody preferring an 
altogether smoother, less vital view of the 
work. 

The hopelessly unchronological numer- 
ation of the Mendelssohn symphonies is 
confusing (and is not helped by the present 
label’s description of the Reformation as 
being in D major instead of D minor). 
reality there are twelve juvenilia for strings; 
the thirteenth, in C minor, is played 
occasionally as No. 1 ;_ the fourteenth is the 
the Reformation (No. 5) ; the fifteenth the 
Italian (No. 4); the sixteenth the Scotch 
(No. 3). To add to the confusion, “‘ No. 2” 
is reserved for the Lobgesang, a choral work. 

In 1530 Luther published the Augsburg 
Protestant Confession ; in 1830, Mendelssohn 
celebrated the tercentenary by writing the 
Reformation Symphony. The Dresden Amen 
plays a small part in the first movement ; 
it accounts for an impression, just before 
the recapitulation, that the orchestra have 
stopped the symphony in order to rehearse 
Parsifal. The chorale Ein’ feste Burg plays 
a large part in the Finale, though not with 
a particularly good grace ; it is in any case 
artificially shorn of its passing-notes and 
presented in outline form for all the world 
like an elementary harmony exercise on the 
subject. But the music, when less directly 
concerned with the Reformation, has con- 
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siderable vitality, particularly in the first 
movement—the Scherzo is, for Mendelssohn, 
on the lethargic side ; the slow movement 
is short, serving almost as an introduction 
to the Finale. 

Again Wallenstein and the Los Angeles 
Orchestra give a good performance, and 
again they are very well recorded ; though 
there is a trace of hardness in the tone. Not 
at all enough to prevent a suggestion that 
it is altogether unlikely that a better 
Reformation will appear for some time. 

M.M. 


Symphonie Fantastique, 
Op. 14. Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Willem 
van Otterloo. Philips ABL3o019 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Concertgebouw, Beinum 


.S.O., Scherchen 8/54) NLP908 
San Francisco S.O., Monteux (10/54) (H)ALP1137 


Having played through the Monteux 
disc of the Symphonie Fantastique once again, 
in connection with this new issue, I feel a 
little more confident about backing it ; 
though perhaps Van Beinum is the “ safe ” 
recommendation. Safety is not the deciding 
factor, however, with this work. Van 
Otterloo gives a “ safe’, careful perform- 
ance ; and while Berlioz’s composition can 
hardly escape being exciting, provided 
that all the notes are played in a reasonable 
tempo, yet this is unexciting compared 
with Monteux’s thrilling account. The 
latter is a transfer from famous old 78s, yet 
the sound is far more vivid than on the 
new disc, where for long passages we seem 
to hear the music as late-comers to the 
Festival Hall hear it through the glass 
doors. Though we bring up the velume, 
the effect is still distant. 

Only the H.M.V. record presents the 
Pastoral Scene without a break. The 
others, including the new one, turn over 
in the middle. Somebody coughs (it 
appears) 20 bars before the change of 
tempo in the first movement—a sound I do 
not remember hearing on records before. 

A.P. 


BLISS. Miracle in the Gorbals—Ballet 
Suite. Music for Strings. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Arthur Bliss. Columbia 
33CX1205 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Gorbals suite is exciting and often 
beautiful, but as music it is the string work 
that represents its composer in the finest 
light, with its vigour, its beauty and its 
wonderfully sonorous writing. Sir Arthur 
gives it a very impressive and often moving 
performance, with all the advantages of a 
composer conducting, and, since he is a 
skilful conductor, with very few of the dis- 
advantages. I don’t think he gives the first 
movement quite all its strength all the time, 
but then, that is one of the things a con- 
ductor learns from doing his job day in and 
day out—not, for example, to let his excite- 
ment get the better of his controlled 
rhythmic strength. But here, any criticism 
of this sort is slight and the main thing is 
that we can be grateful that the composer’s 
understanding interpretation is on record 
for all to enjoy. He takes the Finale at an 
almost perilous speed, but if it caused the 
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. a boldness and vision that must excite our admiration.” 
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Second Release 
Available Ist January 


GREGORIAN CHANT: Prima Missa in Commemoratione Omnium Fidelium Defunctorum 
(Requiem Mass) 


Choir of the Monks of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Martin, Beuron, conducted 
by Pater Dr. Maurus Pfaff, O.S.B. 


12” LP APM 14002 
* * * 
WILLIAM BYRD : Virginal-Music 
Fritz Neumeyer, Harpsichord 
10” LP AP 13026 
* * * 
J. S. BACH: ‘*Ich hatte viel Bekiimmernis ’’ (BWV 21) 


Gunthild Weber, Soprano - Helmut Krebs, Tenor * Herman Schey, Bass 
Karl Steins, Oboe 

Berliner Motettenchor 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Conductor: Fritz Lehmann 


12” LP APM 14007 
* * * 
J. S. BACH: Orgel-Biichlein (BWV 599-644) 
Helmut Walcha at the Schnitger-Organ in Cappel 
2—12” LPs APM 14021/22 
* * * 
J. S. BACH: Clavier-Ubung 2nd Part 


The Italian Concerto, F major (BWV 971) 
French Overture, B minor (BWV 831) 
Edith Picht-Axenfeld, Harpsichord 


12” LP APM 14008 
* * * 
G. F. HANDEL : 9 German Arias 
Margot Guilleaume, Soprano 
Ulrich Grehling, Violin * Gustav Scheck, German Flute 
Helmut Winschermann, Oboe * _ Fritz Neumeyer, Harpsichord 
12” LP APM 14031 
* * * 
W. A. MOZART: - Pianoforte-Sonata No. 11, A major, K.331 
Fritz Neumeyer, Forte-Piano 
10” LP AP 13013 
* * * 


Retail Prices: 10” AP 27/34d. (inc. P.T.), 12” APM 36/54d. (inc. P.T.) 


. For descriptive First Release Booklet 
WRITE TO US: and to be placed on our mailing list. 


HELIODOR RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 8 CLARGES STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Subsidiary Company of the Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft m.b.H., Hannover 
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333 r.p.m. LIVING PRESENCE 
Long Playing Classical Recordings 
* Antal Dorati conductirg the 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


KODALY. The Peacock. Variations on a Hungarian Folk Song. 
BARTOK. Suite from ‘‘ The Miraculous Mandarin.” 
(MG.50038) 


* Antal Dorati conduc:ing the 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BORODIN. Symphony No. 2. B minor. 


STRAVINSKY. The Firebird Ballet Suite. (MG.50004) 
STRAVINSKY. Le Sacre du Printemps. (MG.50030) 
TCHAIKOVSKY. The Nutcracker Ballet, Op. 71. 

(two 12-inch LPs in Art Album) (OL-2-101) 


BERLIOZ. Roman Carnival Overture ; 
RAVEL. Pavane pour une Infante defunte; Alborada del 
gracioso. 
DEBUSSY. Three Nocturnes ; Nuages, Fetes, Sirenes. 
(MG.50005) 
RICHARD STRAUSS. Ein Heldenleben, Op. 40. | (MG.50012) 
AARON COPLAND. Symphony No. 3. (MG.50018) 
JOHANN STRAUSS. Four Great Waltzes. (MG.50019) 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Scheherazade, Symphonic Suite, Op. 35. 
(MG.50009) 
MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 4 (“‘ Italian ”’)'A major, Op. 90. 
MOZART. Symphony No. 40 in G minor. (MG.50010) 
RESPIGHI. The Pines of Rome ; Fountains of Rome. 
(MG.50011) 
TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 5, E minor, Op. 64. 
(MG.50008) 
GERSHWIN. Porgy and Bess Symphonic Picture. 
GOULD. Spiritua!s for String Choir and Crchestra. 
(MG.50016) 


* Howard Hansan conducting the 
EASTMAN-ROCHESTER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


AMERICANA for Solo Winds and String Orchestra. 


(MG.40003) 
ROY HARRIS. Symphony No. 3. 
HOWARD HANSON. Symphony No. 4. (MG.40004) 
DEEMS TAYLOR. Through The Looking Glass, Op. 12. 
(MG.40C08) 


GOULD. Latin-American Symphonette. 
BARBER. Overture ‘‘School for Scandal’; Adagio for 
Strings ; Essay for Orchestra No. I, Op. 12. (MG.40002) 


* Frederick Fennell conducting the 
EASTMAN SYMPHONIC WIND ENSEMBLE 
SOUSA. Centennial Souvenir. Favourite Marches. (MG.49007) 


%* Paul Paray conducting the 
DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DUKAS. The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 

FAURE. Pelleas and Melisande, Incidental Music. 

ROUSSEL. The Spider’s Feast. (MG.50035) 
BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 7, A major, Op. 92. (MG.50022) 
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ALL THAT IS BEST 
IN HIGH FIDELITY 


The H.A. Hartley Co. Ltd. 
provides a complete service 
for the enthusiast 








THE HARTLEY - TURNER LONG - 
PLAYING RECORD SERVICE 


This service exists as an integral 
part of our COMPLETE SERVICE 
FOR THE ENTHUSIAST. We walt 
on receipt of cash or cheque with 


order, send any long-play Record 
that is available (other than H.M.V.) 


to any address in the world. 





Each record is inspected for flaws, 


is packed carefully, insured against 
damage in transit, and forwarded by 


post, anywhere. 
The costs, to the user of this 
service, are negligible. 


The advantages are incomparable. 











Full details gladly sent on 
application to: 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


152 HAMMERSMITH ROAD, LONDON, W.6 
Phone: RIVerside 7387 
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IMHOFS 





Ever since high fidelity equipment became generally 
available, peopje have come to us to solve their problems 
of sound reproduction and we have always made a point 
of giving them our unbiased opinion 

on the best equipment for their particular needs. 

But here’s the snag. 

Having worked out a system there came the problem 
of what to put it in. Most Hi-Fi gear is sold without 
cabinet and when cases are provided, they don’t match. 
So we called in a designer and told him our problem. 

The result is the range you see here. 

The Trolleygram, mobile, handsome, compact, 

houses amplifier, control unit, player, and radio tuner. 
(or other combinations of a variety of makes). 

The Reflexian loudspeaker cabinet gives you impeccable 
performance and the extra gear, tape recorder, FM tuner 
or what have you, is housed in one of the several types 
of IM units. Or, of course, a number of IM units 

all matching, will take the lot. 

If you are at all interested in this scheme 

we shall be delighted to tell you all about it 

or send you leaflets giving full details. 


The price of the Trolleygram, without equipment, is 25 gns. 
The Reflexian enclosure fitted, for instance, with 

a Tannoy 12” dual Concentric speaker unit would cost 46 gns. 
The IM units are 5 gns. each. 

A complete system based on the Pye PF9I amplifier 

(a wonderful piece of equipment, incidentally) 

with control unit, Collaro Transcription player, 

Chapman S5 radio tuner, Tannoy 12” Dual concentric speaker, 
Trolleygram and Reflexian included, would cost 192 gns. 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 New Oxford St., London, W.C.|I. 
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Telephone : Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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**Concertos 
can be costly... 


After all, it’s not merely the cost of a good seat, 
but a trip to town and supper after the concert 
can soon knock holes in a budget—mine, at least. 


With the Black Box, I sit in the best seat in the 





house (my favourite chair). Listening with my eyes 





closed, the orchestra seems to fill the room. 





With my pipe going nicely, I want nothing more.” 





The Pye Black Box Record Player is the first 
instrument of its kind to be marketed in Great 
Britain. Never before has so compact a unit 
provided this high fidelity reproduction with 
such room-filling quality of sound. It plays all 
speeds of records. Automatic changer or single 
player models are available. 


DE BLACK 


RECORD REPRODUCER 








AUTO CHANGERS 63 Gns. Luxury Model, and 39 gns. 


f f; } i SINGLE PLAYERS 6] Gns. Luxury Model, and 37 gns. 


PY E Liniwvtz& D O F CAMBRIDGE 
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Philharmonia players any anxiety, they 
certainly do not show it. The result is most 
exhilarating, especially when they get to 
those tremendously exciting last few pages 
of the score. 

The recording (of both works) is fine, 
though I would often like a more effective 
string bass .. . but then, I never seem to 
hear basses sounding on a record as I hear 
them when I am surrounded by a real 
orchestra. For the most part one’s ear 
compensates, but in the Music for Strings, 
when the main motif of the first movement 
should come powerfully from ’cellos and 
basses, it is far too feeble: and in the slow 
movement there is a place where pizzicato 
basses should be far more audible. 

But all in all this is a fine and exciting 
record and is much recommended. . 

-H. 


BRAHMS. Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Op. 68. Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Alfred 
Wallenstein. Brunswick AXTL1064 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Gein Beinum (6/52) LXT2675 
N.B.C. S.O., Toscanini (11/62) (H)ALP1012 
Berlin P.O., Keilberth (12/53) LG X66003 

(2/54) 38CX1058 


Philharmonia, Karajan 
Leipzig Radio S.O., Abendroth (6/54) LPV69 
(7/54) (H)ALP1152 


Vienna Op. Orch., Scherchen 
Philharmonia, Cantelli 

Wallenstein takes a purposeful view of 
the work that will give considerable satis- 
faction; his reading rises to particular 
urgency in the Finale, which he makes 
hang together in places where it is sometimes 
allowed to fall apart. 

The recording, too, is purposeful, though 
tinged with a hardness of string tone, and 
here and there with a lack of richness— 
again, as it happens, not in the Finale, 
which is fully competitive. The same 
movement wins even on internal balance: 
the “‘ chimes” stand out beautifully, but 
elsewhere woodwind solos are sometimes 
inclined to be muffled—one clarinet solo in 
the first movement is particularly backward. 

On its own, this would be a very accept- 
able version. But the list above stresses the 
unreality of such an observation ; and it 
includes H.M.V. ALP1152—a_ glowing 
account of the work by Cantelli and the 
Philharmonia, warmly recorded. M.M. 


BRAHMS. Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Op. 73. Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Eduard van Beinum. 
Philips ABL3o20 (12 in., = en 


L.P.O., Fogo (1/52) LXT2586 
N.B.C. S.0. , Toscanini (11/52) Gh ALPIois 
Vienna P. 0., Schuricht (3/54 * Othe 
Leipzig Radio S.0., Abendroth PV56 


Given better recording and Pa 
facilities, this new version of Brahms’s 
(not Brahm’s, as the sleeve has it) Second 
Symphony might well have come to be 
considered a strong rival to the Toscanini 
disc. I experienced considerable difficulty 
in persuading the pick-up to stay on the 
record at all during passages marked, or 
played, above forte. 

Others, however, may have no such 
difficulty. But they will find, no doubt, 
that the woodwind sounds rather distant. 
The result of this is that certain important 
leads are difficult to hear—even the 
counter-melody of two bassoons at the 
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beginning of the slow movement, or the 
clarinet, flute-horn and oboe passages after 
bar 60 of the finale. There is a rich bloom 
on the string tone, but an unfortunate 
tendency towards breaking-up of long 
phrases by the first violins. The sotto voce 
opening of the finale is a case in point. 
Nobody expects string players to accept 
Brahms’s phrase-marks as bowing indica- 
tions, but there are ways and means of 
covering up bow-change, as the N.B.C. 
players (in the Toscanini version) well 
know. 

There is much that is extremely good 
here, and nobody will question van Beinum’s 
admirable grasp of the work as a whole: 
his tempi could hardly be bettered any- 
where. D.S. 


BRAHMS. Concerto in D major, Op. 
77. Isaac Stern (violin), Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham Bart. 
Philips ABL3023 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
pat, een Munch (7/51) LXT2566 
Rybar, Austrian S.O., Moltkau (1/53) CLP1113 
det Vito, Philharmonia, Schwarz (3/54) (H)ALP1104 
Ferras, Vienna P.O., Schuricht (8/54) LXT2949 
Martzy, Philharmonia, Kletzki (10 54) 383CX1165 
Milstein, Pittsburgh $.0 12/54) CTL7070 
Olevsky, Washington Nat. S.O., (12/54) WLP5273 
Oistrach, All-Union Rad. S.O., (12/54) MWL810 

There comes a point—perhaps it comes 
sooner sometimes than we realise—when 
any pretence of criticizing “‘ objectively ” 
must be dropped, when we sail straight off 
into personal preference. Heifetz, Stern, 
Milstein, Renardy, Neveu playing the 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto seem to me well 
beyond this point. Recording sometimes 
makes things easier—The Renardy Brahms’s 
Concerto, for example, is none toe well 
recorded in LP form. But if you ask me 
which version of the piece to buy, I am at a 
loss. I think that I myself would probably 
choose the new Stern disc—but there are 
some things about the Milstein which I 
like better, and some things that I would 
like different in both. 

The choice, however, is really between 
these two, for the Stern version compre- 
hends the virtues of Martzy’s performance, 
until this month a strong “ candidate”. 
In general, the lyrical, deeply under- 
standing performance of the young Ameri- 
can master-violinist probably needs no 
description at this date: nor Sir Thomas’s 
richly wrought, glowing accompaniment 
(if I may use this convenient though 
inaccurate word). Stern gives on the whole 
a more vigorous performance than Milstein, 
a less glossy one. One has the feeling of the 
feet set firmly as he attacks the two-, three- 
and four-fold stopping. We should have 
this sense of physical effort, I believe—and 
essential component of the concerto—and 
we should find it presented just like this: 
far from making heavy weather of it, but 
yet not slipping over it. . 

On the other hand we may feel that in 
the Milstein reading we are carried forward 
more urgently into the music, and not 
enticed to linger and savour. A matter of 
taste. 

The only fault, with both performances, 
is a reluctance to play the passages marked 
piano really softly. The ¢ranquillo section 
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after the cadenza, for instance, marked 
p dolce, and pp in the orchestral parts: both 
violinists are beautifully serene, but a 
scrupulous compliance with the composer’s 
request (such as we heard from Heifetz in 
his Festival Hall performance last Nov- 
ember) produces an effect of rapture, 
missing from the recording. In the Adagio, 
I feel sure that the entries at bars 52 and 56, 
one marked # and one marked f, should 
span a wider range of dynamic than Stern 
allows them. In the Finale, relatively the 
least successful movement in a magnificent 
performance, one can imagine a more 
ebullient approach. But again a matter of 
taste—some may feel that Stern and 
Beecham give the movement unusual 
substance. On the whole, if a listener finds 
the Capitol version over-nourished, then 
he may safely turn to the Philips disc, 
which includes almost all the virtues of the 
other performances available. 

Stern’s playing is recorded prominently, 
but does not sound at all out of balance 
with the orchestra—whose contribution is 
sensitive and in admirable style. His tone 
is sweet and full, and excellently recorded, 
except perhaps towards the end of the last 
movement, when the whole standard of 
recording seems to fall below the very 
highest. There is a suspicion of a tape-join 
at bar 437 of the first movement—a very 
slight passing distraction. And I am a 
trifle unhappy about pitch-steadiness four 
bars after the soloist’s entry in the Adagio. 

Oistrakh played this Concerto in the 
Albert Hall some days after I reviewed his 
recording of it last month. Though the 
performance was less “ provincial ”’, less 
non-Brahmsian, than that he has recorded, 
I must still own to finding him an interpreter, 
in Western music, of little interest. The 
stroked-silk tone, the smoothness and ease 
of it all, is remarkable. A.P. 


CHABRIER. Féte Polonaise from “ Le 
Roi Malgré Lui”. Pierre Germain 
(baritone), Elisabeth Brasseur 
Choir. Marche Joyeuse. Over- 
ture: Gwendoline. Espafia. Suite 
Pastorale. Orchestre des Concerts 
Lamoureux conducted by Jean 
Fournet. Philips NBL5000 (12 in., 
32s. 44d.). 

Decca have already given us an orchestral 
version of the Féte Polonaise, but this is the 
only LP performance with singers. Whether 
that, as we hear it on this record, is an 
advantage, I doubt. The recording of the 
chorus gives us a choral sound but often 
little trace even of articulation of words, let 
alone of words themselves. Even if one 
cannot hear what a stage chorus is singing 
about, it is comforting to be able to imagine 
that they are singing some known language. 

The sound levels, too, seem to be very 
variable, more than can be accounted for, 
I should have thought, by the comings and 
goings on the stage—one jump in the choral 
level in particular. 

All in all, a very messy choral and 
orchestral sound that cannot be recom- 
mended. In the other pieces the orchestral 
sound is bright but rather hard and lacking 
in richness, the sort of sound that after a bit 
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you begin to find very tiring to the ear. 
My view is that altogether this is not one 
of Philips’s usually so excellent productions. 


DUKAS. Symphony in C. Orchestre 
de PAssociation des Concerts 


Colonne conducted by George 
Sebastian. Nixa ULPogi02 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


The LP listener’s view of Dukas expands 
—never in any danger of missing L’ Apprenti 
Sorcier, he was allowed a few months ago an 
excellent La Péri ; and now from the same 
source comes an equally excellently pro- 
duced Symphony. 

But expansion is not necessarily improve- 
ment; and further acquaintance with 
Dukas is always liable to confirm an 
impression that L’Apprenti Sorcier is in fact 
his masterpiece (its rivals perhaps prim- 
arily Ariane et Barbe-Bleue and the Piano 
Sonata). The Symphony is earlyish—it 
dates from 1896, when the composer was 
thirty-one—and may be thought turgid in 
sound: if there is an orchestral style, it 
derives from Schumann (which L’Apprenti 
Sorcier certainly does not). The musical 
style bears slight resemblances, of course, to 
César Franck, and to Wagner ;_ the work 
as a whole forms a link in the chain that 
finally broke when the romantic age drifted 
out to sea not long after. 

The Concerts Colonne Orchestra, under 
George Sebastian, play the Symphony 
finely. Occasionally ensemble is less than 
perfect, and once or twice the strings illus- 
trate why some of their passage-writing 
should not have been written in the first 
place. But the principal horn comes closer 
to making his vibrato convincing than I 
previously remember hearing ; and he does 
some editing of his own on the muted horn 
solo at the end of the slow movement. 

The recording is very clear and tonally 
first-class, within what seems a very slightly 
restricted frequency range. This results in 
a marginal loss of brilliance for the strings, 
and for an occasional lack of depth of tone 
—though if a solo passage for the second 
half of the double-basses is next to inaudible 
the blame should probably not be laid at 
Nixa’s door. They have done well; the 
version is certainly recommended to those 


listeners wishing to explore the work. 
M.M. 


DVORAK. Symphony No. 3 in E flat 
major, originally Op. 10 (1873). 
Scherzo Capriccioso, Op. ° 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Henry Swoboda. Nixa 
WLP5029 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

How lovable a composer Dvorak is. 
One comes across this unknown symphony 
(but in LP days nothing remains unknown 
long), a work rejected from the canon of 
the established five, and is won instantly by 
its freshness, charm and rich feeling for 
sound. Freshness is not perhaps what we 
might have expected, for the piece was 
composed when Dvorak was most deeply 
enchanted by the Wagnerian spell. Wagner, 
that “corrupter of music”, Nietzsche 
declared, but for Dvorak, Wagner obviously 
meant glowing orchestration, and no sitting 
down to full closes, but a constantly 
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replenished stream of melody. In any case, 
although the texture is Wagnerian, and the 
cut of melodies occasionally recalls Motive 
from the operas, the total effect is far from 
Wagner (much further than Bruckner 
often is) and could not be mistaken for 
anything but Dvorak himself. We dance 
along, and occasionally reflect, in an 
atmosphere that is entirely Bohemian. 
“No. 3’ is the number assigned when 
we label the Dvorak symphonies from 1 to 
g. The work was composed in 1873, and 
the first of his symphonies to be performed 
(under Smetana’s baton, on 4th March, 
1874). In 1873 the Austrian Empire 





WOLFGANG SAWALLISCH 

Wolfgang Sawallisch was born in Munich 
on August 26th, 1923, and studied there 
privately for composition and pianoforte. 
At the conclusion of the War, in 1946, he 
continued his studies at the Munich High 
School for Music and passed his final 
examination for conducting. A year later 
he joined the Augsburg Town Theatre and 
became first coach and later principal 





conductor. In 1952-3 he was personal 
assistant to Igor Markevitch at the Inter- 
national Summer Academy Mozarteum, 
Salzburg, and has since became a well- 
known figure in many of the European 
music centres as an orchestral and operatic 
conductor. 
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established a grant for “ young, poor and 
talented painters, sculptors and musicians ”’. 
Bohemia was under the Hapsburgs, so 
Dvorak was entitled to submit his new 
symphony to the Viennese commission. 
A jury which included Hanslick and Brahms 
among its members decided that Dvorak 
deserved a prize of 400 gold florins; Brahms 
took an interest in the young Bohemian 
composer, and in Dvorak’s development 
Wagner’s star was to pale before that of 
Brahms. 

Dvorak retained a tender feeling for his 
E flat Symphony, and two months before 
his sudden death set about revising it. The 
work was completed by his son-in-law, 
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Suk ; the score was published in 1812 
and in the same year performed by the 
New York Philharmonic. 

Swoboda and the Viennese orchestra 
give a gay, sunny performance. The note- 
writer speaks of the “ Tristanesque tears ”’ 
and ‘‘Isoldian anguish” of the slow 
movement, but the music belies him. 
Perhaps the work is deceptive on paper, 
for Alec Robertson (in his Master Musician 
on Dvorak) remarked after seeing the score 
that “both themes and orchestration— 
which is thick—seem very uncharacteristic 
of Dvorak”. The Nixa recording is 
spirited and lively, and spoilt only by a 
clumsy tape-join in the first movement, 
and a worse one towards the end of of the 
second. 

Like some other early works, the E flat 
Symphony is in three movements, without 
a scherzo. The Scherzo Capriccioso dates 
from ten years later, and is Dvorak’s 
triumphant success in finding a scherzo- 
form of his own. To quote Mr. Robertson 
again: ‘“‘ Nowhere else is Dvorak so 
absolutely and defiantly himself as in this 
magnificent work. The instrumentation is 
magical, from the opening call on the horns 
to the enchanted coda”. Unfortunately 
the instrumental playing in the present 
performance is something less than magical. 
The writing here leaves solo winds exposed 
in a way that the E flat Symphony does not, 
and there is sometimes fumbling—or if not 
fumbling exactly, then not quite the 
requisite aplomb. The recording also 
develops a tiresome surface. A.P. 


DVORAK. Symphony No. 8 (4) in G 
major, Op. 88. Scherzo Capric- 
cioso, Op. 66. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Wolfgang 
Sawallisch. Columbia 33SX1034 
(12 in., 32s. 44d.). 
Symphony No. 8 (4) 

Concertgebouw, Szell 

New York S.O., Walter 
Czech P.O., Talich (11/53) LPV44 
Philharmonia, Kubelik (12/53) (H)ALP1064 
This new record offers formidable com- 
petition to the Talich performance of the 

Symphony on Supraphon (which, incident- 

ally, opens at a startlingly different pitch) : 

it costs less, it is better recorded, and it holds 
more music—a lively performance of the 

Scherzo Capriccioso filling the gap obtained 

by having I, II and III all on the first side. 

If I had to pay for records I would certainly 

make the Columbia my choice. As it is— 

well, I find Talich’s more affectionate | 
handling of the music more to my taste than 

Sawallisch’s high-powered interpretation. 

Some account of the former may be found 

spread across the last two reviews listed 

above. Sawallisch obtains magnificent 
playing from the Philharmonia. Like 

Kubelik, he tends to drive the faster move- 

ments rather hard, and whip up crescendi, 

though the faults of the Kubelik reading— 
pecks in I, and sleepiness in II, are not 
repeated. In fact, the Verdi-like phrases 
towards the end of the Adagio sound more 

expressive than in any other version. III, 

I cannot help feeling, is too brisk altogether ; 

Talich takes the Trio at an easy, swinging 

tempo which makes it sound adorable. 

The recording is rich and full, except 


(2/52) LXT2641 
(4/53) 33CX1036 
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The following records are withdrawn from circulation at the end of this month 

















BELLINCIONI: Traviata: Fors’ e lui/BONINSEGNA: Cav: CARUSO : Cavalleria : Siciliana/Pagliacci : P 
eanoun: Traviata 8 Ah fors’ e lui "Sempre libera os ibe Wai73 Ah CARUSO : La mia canzone & Non Camo piu es ie ate HA3I tH 
BERGER : Seraglio : Martern aller Arten. 2 parts ee ... DB66I6 8/114 paren : + seg hepa Lescaut : Donna non +» HA33 13/18 
BERGER : Fruhlingstimmen (J. Strauss). 2 parts... .-. -.. _DB6954_—8/II aan, dk ca aria/Pearl Fishers : De mon .- HA36 13/18 
BONINSEGNA : Norma : Casta Diva/Ruy Blas : duo. w. Colazza HB28 21/2 CA : Elisir d’A : Solo istante/Pearl Fishers : Mi. ... . HB44 21/24 
BORONAT : Puritani : Qui la voce/Pearl Fishers : Cavatina ... HAI! 13/1 RUSO : Cid : Souverain/Juive : Rachel, quanddu —... ... DBI23 8/11e 
BORONAT : Marta ; Qui sola/NESHDANOVA : Nightingale ... HAI9 13/11 CARUSO : La Danza (Rossini)/Tarantella sincera ... die ... DBI4I 8/11e 
CAROSIO : Betly (Donizetti) : In questo semplice asilo ... .. DAI9IO 6/- CARUSO : Boheme (Leoncavallo) : Testa adorata, etc. ... ... 12001 8/114 
CAROSIO : Capuleti & Montecchi: aria/Manon : Addio desco... DB21336 8/il CARUSO : Serse : Ombra mai fu/The lost chord 12002 8/1lk 
CEBOTARI : Ariadne auf Naxos (Strauss) : Es gibtein Reich ... 12181 8/tl CARUSO : Celeste Aida/Salvator Rosa: Miapiccirella ...  ... 12003 8 
DAL MONTE : Pearl Fishers : Prayer & Cavatina we (12018 CORTIS : Cena delle Beffe (Giordano) : Mi svestii se, ges /VN4 
DAL MONTE : Linda di Chamounix : O luce/Mignon : polonaise DBI318 8/il DE LUCIA: Carmen : Fior/Loh cag M eee -» HAI 13/11 
FLAGSTAD : Oberon : Ozean, zu Ungeheurer. 2 sides ... ve © g/il DE LUCIA: Traviata: U “af ONgEriN ; FIOrESCIgNO —.... -» HAI3 13/11 
GALLI CURCI : Hamlet (Thomas) : Mad scene. 2sides... .... HB65 21/2 tn + oe ee Cl 13/01 
GALLI CURCI: Echo song & Lo, here the gentle lark ... ... DB258 = 8/II S UET : Pearl Fishers & Carmen duets —..._- HB34 21/24 
GALLI CURCI : Barbiere : Una voce/Mme. Butterfly : Un bel di DB26!_ —8/II E LUCIA : Barber : final trio(CHALIAPIN : Faust : Church... HB! 21/24 
GALLI CURCI : Rigoletto : Caro nome/Barbiere : Unavoce ... DBI477  8/II ERB : Sc 's Mondnacht & Nussb ee ree 6/- 
GARDEN : Carmen : Cardsong/Gretchaninov—Acrossthe Steppe HAI8 13/1 GIGLI : Alla danza & Quando |’amore nasce 6 a .. DAIIIE 6/- 
HEMPEL : Zauberflote : Queen of the Night’s2arias ...  ... HB2I 21/2 GIGLI : Verdi Requiem : Ingemisco/PINZA : Confutatis .. DB6214 = 8/114 
JURINAC, THEBOM & LEWIS, etc. : Cosi fan Tutte : Quintets DB2I117 8/11 GIGLI & RINA GIGLI: Carmen : Mia madre. 2 parts 10062 6/- 
KURZ : Konigin von Saba : Lockruf/Brahms—Sandmannchen . HA2 13/1 GIGLI & DAL MONTE: Butterfly : Love duet. 2 aaa. — DB3864_—s8/II 
LOTTE LEHMANN : Fidelio : Leonora’s aria. 2 sides ... oo Sa 8/11 GIGLI : Ballo i : ; . ae 5°. a 
MANN, SCHUMANN OLCZEWSKA: Roskavalier : : Ballo in Maschera : La rivedro & E scherzo sd w. =(42041 8/11} 
— ey err ae ses siariaaaie DB2071 «8/114 GIGLI : Andrea Chenier : Improvviso & Si, fui soldato... ... 12203 8/11t 
LEMNITZ : Freischutz : Und ob die Wolke sie verhullt .. |... DAI881 6 /= ee enn Se. 5/- 
LEMNITZ : Nozze di Figaro : Porgiamor & Dovesono ... .... DB3462_— 8/II ANDI : A. Lecouvreur : L’anima/Fedora: Amorti ... —...__ 10069 6/- 
MUZI!O : Norma : Casta Diva/Umbra di nube (Refice) ... SS || 8/il JADLOWKER : Barber : Ecco ridente/F. Diavolo : Freunde ... HB54 21/24 
MUZIO : Mefistofele : Altra notte/O del mio amato ben. ... 12179 8/il KIEPURA : Boheme : Che gelida/Marta : Ach so fromm ... ve 12162 8/114 
NEMETH : Queen of Sheba : Freund ist Dein & Doch eh’ ich ... HB36 21/24 LAURI VOLPI: Tosca: Recondita armonia & E lucevan... .... 12129 8/I1t 
NONI: S. Bruschino : Ah donate/Matrimonio Segreto: aria... R30050 B/ilk MARCONI : L. Borgia : Pescator/BONINSEGNA : Ballo : duo HB27 21/23 
NOVOTNA : Giuditta : Meine Lippen & duet with Tauber... 10115 6/- MARCONI & GALVANY: Puritani: duo/BONINSEGNA : 
Hay pb +444 ry aed | ips cant Compine ~o a a Heneory Hi Chenier was re wee oa =P ” HB4 21/24 
PAGLIUGHI : Falstaff : Sul fil d’un soffio/Wm. Tell: Selva __... 0004 / MARTI : ile : rect i oe 
PONS : Lakme (Delibes) : Bell song. 2sides ... ... +=» DANIO 6m el: teeth Oe: reir) =. .. MO Sim 
PONSELLE : Vestale (Spontini) : Tu che invoco & O Nume_ .... HB3 21/2 pol Seana Cena ay aye sapere dma “ee 58 6/- 
PRINTEMPS : Plaisir d’amour/Au clair de la lune (Lully) “.. DBI625 8/11 acco t To the children/None but the weary... .... DAINI2 6/- 
SCHUMANN : D. Giovanni : Vedrai carino/Mozart—Allelujia ... DA845 6/- ieCORMACK : Jesu Joy of Man’s desiring/Praise ye =... ..._ DAI786 6/- 
SCHUMANN : Schubert—Hark the lark/Brah Sand hen DAI526 6/- McCORMACK : Sospiri miei (Bimboni)/Le portrait por ... HA20 13/11 
SCHUMANN : Sch "s Fr liebe und Leben. 3 records ... DB9567/9 22/7 McCORMACK : Manon : Sogno/Pearl Fishers : Mi par. «. HA2I 13/01 
SCHWARZKOPF : |! Re Pastore : L‘amero, saro, costante ... LX1096 8/IIt PERTILE : Trovatore : Miserere duet/L’ultima canzone... <o U2? 8/113 
SCHWARZKOPF : Medtner—Ei keit, Praeludium, etc. ... LX1426 8/11 POGGI : Ballo in M : Forse la soglia/Gioconda: Cielo ... .. LX1398 8/I1f 
SEMBRICH : D. Pasquale : Vado, w. Scotti/Hamlet : w. Gorgorza HB29 21/2: ROSWAENGE : Oberon : Von Jugend in dem Kampfgefild ... 10023 6/- 
TETRAZZINI : Ugonotti : Vagosul/Comare : Nonsonol’Annetta HB41 21/2 ROSWAENGE : Freischutz : Durch die Walder. 2 parts 10024 6 
TEYTE : Hahn—Si mes vers/Faure—Apres unereve =... ... DAI777_— 6 /= ROSWAENGE : Rosenkavalier & Barber of Bagdad : ari .- 10025 i 
TEYTE : Plaisir d’amour/Faure—Dans les ruines_ ... es ... DAI8I0 6/- SCHIOTZ : Saveatio.: lev Molirentand & O11 8 Whi % vas oe 6/- 
TEYTE : L’heure exquise & Offrande (Hahn) wos okos wes, OO 6/- oe eae iersollich ... —...._ 10074 6/- 
% : a SCHIOTZ : My lovely Celia/Schubert-—Who is Sylvia... «a eae 6/- 
TEYTE : Hahn—En sourdine/Faure—Ici-Bas me oe ... DAI830 6/- “ ‘ : B oY | 
WELITSCH : Don Giovanni: Crudele?...Nonmidir... .... LBI2I 6/- SCHIPA : Granadinas (Barrera)/Princesita (Padilla)... ...—....- 10005 6/ 
WELITSCH : Don Giovanni : Son morta... Or sai chil’onore... LBI24 6/- SCHIPA : Lakme : Fantasie/Werther : Pourquoime...... _...__ 10007 6/- 
SCHIPA : ’'A vuchella (Tosti)/Nina (Resta) ... wus rae ... 10028 6/- 
SCHIPA : Scarlatti—Le violette & Son tutta duolo ene --. 10035 6/- 
MEZZOS & CONTRALTOS SCHMIDT : Zigeunerliebe : Zigeunerkind/Vienna bonbons «.. 9009 e. 
—_ & CIGNA: Gioconda: L’amo come/Adr’ Lecouvreur : eames ayn SCHMIDT : Schubert—Standchen & Ungeduld. pf accs. .. 9098 5/- 
uo ooo eee eee eee eee eee eve ees eee L AK : Dame Blanche: H H i ° 
STIGNANT : D. Carlo : © don fatale/Trovatore : Stride ia...... R30018 8/11} SEMEL « Seams of tncha.s Seatechaiiumiain: Eeaes” Vaan. taee 
STIGNANI: Amico Fritz : Beppe’s air/Mignon : Non conosci... 30030 s/il TAUBER : Zigeunerbaron : Flotter geist/Zi one rs 7 10107 / 
SUPERVIA & BETTONI: Cenerentola: duo/italiana: Quartet 12155 8/il TAUBER : Schubert—Lindenb: ed Wi MOE see wee 6/- 
THEBOM : Don Carlo : Canzone del velo & O don fatale ... DB21494 B/II : Schubert—Lindenbaum & Der Wegweiser ..._—..._ 9020 5/- 
TOUREL : Perichole : Mon cher amant, Mon Dieu ! etc.  LB79 én TAUBER : M. Flute : Bildnisarie/Seraglio : Wie angstlich... coe §6(02086 8/114 
TOUREL : Perichole : Je t’adore/Hoffmann : Barcarolle ... LB8O 6/- bape no py meee om en Panning ge sarong + 12158 8/113 
: Contes loffmann : Kleinzac offmann ... «. 12159 B/tls 
BASSES WITTRISCH & TESCHEMACHER : Bartered Bride : duets... 12080 8/11} 
CHALIAPIN : Boris Godounov : Farewell & Death of Boris ... DB934 8/il 
CHALIAPIN : The Prisoner (Rubinstein)/Black eyes wis ... DB3463 g/il BARITONES 
CHALIAPIN : Boris : | suffocate, & | have attained power «. 12032 8/114 BATTISTINI : Forza : E salvo !/D. Giovanni : Serenata ... «» HAS 13/18 
CHALIAPIN : Boris : Farewell & Death (from Cov’ Gdn.) .. 12048 s/il BATTISTINI : Quo Vadis : Amici l’ora & Errar sull’... .. HBI4 21/2 
KIPNIS : M. Flute : In deisen Hallen/Figaro : Rachearie ... .. DBISSI 8/11 BATTISTINI : Ernani : Vieni meco & Lo vedremo eve ..- HB23 21/2 
KIPNIS : Kalinka & Soldier’s song (Russian trad.) ... ‘i ... 10018 6/- DE LUCA: Dinorah : Sei vendicata/Cellini : De l'art alia .. HB6 21/24 
KIPNIS : Brahms—A recital of 14 songs. 6 records. Brahms Soc. 3/9 GOBBI: ’A vucchella (Tosti)/Occhi di fata _... ina bea ... DAI887 6/- 
NERONI: Elisir d’amour : Dulcamara’s scene. 2 parts. ... ... R30019 8/11t HUSCH : Schubert—Standchen & An die Musik ... i ... 10143 6/- 
PINZA : Lucia : Dalle stanze/Puritani : Cinta di fiori ais ... HB70 21/24 ROTHMULLER : Cosi fan Tutte : Donne mie/M. Flute: aria ... C4054 6/4 
PINZA & RETHBERG : D. Giovanni & Nozze di Figaro duos. ... 10019 6/- RUFFO : Chatterton : Tu sola/Puritani : duo w. Segurola .. HAI6 13/18 
PLANCON: Faust: Serenade/SAMMARCO : Jewels of STABILE & LAWRENCE: Don Pasquale: Buffo duet. 2 parts LXI09 
P 4 B/1Id 
Madonna oon one ane ‘ae a ans aad .. HA6 13/11 STRACCIARI : Barber : Largo al factotum/Carmen : Toreador... DX95 /4 
PLANCON : Sonnambula: Vi ravviso/HESCH : Meistersinger... HBI2 + 21/23 TADDE! : Re di Lahore : Casto fior/Africana : Adamastor +» 30047 s/ils 


Home orders over £1 post free. Just remit the record prices. Record Tokens accepted. 
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SUPRAPHON 


Three great SMETANA operas 


“THE BARTERED BRIDE” 
LPV 91/93 


Some of the leading critics’ verdicts :— 











“ Brilliant” ... “ Tremendous”... “ Enjoyable”... 
“Gloriously vital”... “ Exceptionally good”... “ Mag- 
nificent”’ .. . ““A most successful recording” .. . “‘ Highly 
recommended ” 
“DALIBOR ” 
LPV 98/100 


More bouquets from the critics :— 


“Magnificent men’s voices”... “ Most convincing”... 
“ Qutstanding”’. . . “Ardent lyricism”’. . . “ Brilliant® ... 
“Authoritative”... “The orchestra play superbly” . . . ‘This 
is a recording which no true lover of opera can afford to 
neglect ” 





and now * THE KESS” cpv 142/144 
Another of Smetana’s delightful works 
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Also available now :— 


THE ALEXANDROV SONG & DANCE ENSEMBLE 
in selections of famous Russian Folk-songs, Soldiers’ songs 
and popular Russian melodies. LPM 4I—LPM 17I—LPM 187 
and RUMANIAN FOLK-SONGS AND DANCES (the 
Rumanian Folk-Lore Ensemble) LPM 14! 


Sole Distributors for the U.K. :— 
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JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO. LTD. 


9 ADAM STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 Phone : Temple Bar 1081/2 
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that the trumpet-call introducing the Finale 
does not reproduce (at any rate on my 
machine) without a certain amount of 
mechanical to-do being set up. 

The Scherzo Capriccioso finds the Philhar- 
monia players at their most brilliant, and 
this is a much more enjoyable performance 
than we are offered as fill-up to the E flat 
Symphony reviewed earlier. A.P. 


FRANCK. Symphony in D minor. 
L’Orchestre de la Radiodiffusion 
Nationale Belge conducted by Franz 
André. Telefunken LGX66030 (12in., 
36s. 54d.). 

FRANCK. Symphony in D minor. Le 
Chasseur Maudit. Orchestra of 
the Vienna State Opera conducted 
by Artur Rodzinski. Nixa WLP5311 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Symphony in D minor : 
Conservatoire, Munch (6/52) LXT2692 
San Francisco S.0., Monteux (3/53) (H)ALP1019 
French Radio Orch., Cluytens (9/53) 383CX1064 


St. Louis S.0., Golschmann (1/54) CTL7044 
Vienna P.O., Furtwangler (4/54) LXT2905 
Paris P.O., Desormiere (8/54) LPV75 


The Nixa record presents the Franck 
Symphony in a quality of sound previously 
available only from Decca in the Furtwangler 
version. But whereas Furtwangler was 
unbearably long-winded, Rodzinski plays 
the work firmly, and with decision. Not 
mechanically, indeed rather with some 
freedom ; but, helped by the prevailing 
masculine style of the Viennese wind- 
players (though the cor anglais in the slow 
movement is devil enough to allow himself 
the flicker of a _ vibrato), 
impression is one of urgency. 

And the urgency certainly doesn’t hinder 
an incidental but major virtue of the disc as 
a whole: it includes also a vigorous per- 
formance of Le Chasseur Maudit, previously 
-considered to require a twelve-inch LP side 
to itself. Here, too, the recording is exem- 
plary ; the climaxes, in particular, of both 
works display a torrent of uninhibited sound 
that—together with the economy of the 
equivalent of three normal LP sides being 
available for the price of two—must surely 
tempt prospective purchasers of the 
Symphony. 

Musically, though, they might still pause 
to consider the Cluytens version on 
Columbia 33CX1064—more sensitive than 
the other, if not so brilliantly recorded. 
Less cause, perhaps, to consider André’s new 
Telefunken ; for this, though it seems to 
me to have many virtues, has none that are 
not present in an at least equally clear form 





London’s New Gramophone Shops 

The month of November saw the opening 
of two new gramophone retail shops in 
Central London, in both cases by well- 
established firms. In fact, in opening a new 
branch at go, New Bond Street, nearly at 
the junction with Oxford Street, Keith, 
Prowse and Company also celebrated their 
170th anniversary. The opening ceremony 
was performed by Miss Evelyn Laye. A 
little farther south, Hatchards, of 187 
Piccadilly, well known for their service to 
book-lovers, opened a new gramophone 
record department. In both cases the 
company was graced by many faces familiar 
in the musical world. 


the overall 
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in other versions. The Belgian wind are 
more expressive than the Viennese ; but 
less so than the Parisian. The Telefunken 
recording, though with harsh patches, is 
bright and full—more so than the Columbia, 
but less so than the Nixa. One could wish, 
for such a generally good record, a more 
fortunate timing of appearance ; as it is, it 
must be overshadowed by its competitors. 
M.M 


GLUCK. Overture: Alceste. 

SCHUMANN. Overture: Manfred, Op. 
115. Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande conducted by Karl Miin- 
chinger. Decca LW5144 (10 in., 
18s. o4d.). ° 


Alceste : 
L.S.O., Kisch (11/51) LX3063 or (8/53) LW5022 


Manfred : 
Vienna P.O., Furtwangler (4/53) (H)BLP1009 
These are good performances, particu- 
larly of Manfred. In the Alceste Overture 
I would have liked to have heard more of 
the trombones, but I recognise that the 
intention is to use them to colour the 
orchestral sound rather than to let them 
stand out as trombones. So this is comment 
and not adverse criticism. There is just a 
faint touch of hurrying here and there, out 
of place in such an overture, but not such 
as to detract from a dignified performance. 
As to Manfred, I had not heard this 
conductor before in anything but the 
severest classical style, and it was a pleasure 
to.see how well he handles Schumann. The 
orchestra plays adequately in both works, 
though not so finely as to remark specially 
on its quality. As to the recording, if you 
take off some top and play it at a fairly high 
level, it sounds very well indeed. T.H. 


HAYDN. Symphony No. 92 in G major, 
Op. 66, No. 2, “ Oxford”. Sydney 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 

- Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt.  Tele- 
funken LGM65012 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
Cleveland S.O., Szell (1/58) 838CX1028 
L.S.0., Krips (10/53) LXT2819 


Vienna Op. Orch., Scherchen 
(2/54) WLP5137 and (8/54) LPM117 


A decent performance spoilt by sub- 
standard recording—the quality is boxy, 
and there is a sad deficiency of bass. 
Consequently when the string basses are 
independent, as at the beginning of the slow 
movement, they are next to inaudible, and 
the entire harmony is falsified. The wood- 
wind are too backward: countless solos go 
for nothing—a pity, as what can be heard of 
them sound to be well played, particularly 
on the part of the principal oboe. The 
second intended silence in the slow move- 
ment is filled with a curious noise as of a 
gong echoing in the distance (perhaps 
somebody fell over, and it was!) ; at the 
beginning of the trio somebody shouts ; 
near the end of the finale the first trumpet 
suddenly blares out ; at the very end the 
switch-off is far too sudden. Obviously 
insufficient care altogether has gone into 
the production. 

In the meanwhile there are, fortunately, 
three good Oxfords available from which to 
pick, perhaps according to choice of 
symphony for backing—Szell (the Clock), 
Krips (the Mozart G minor), or Scherchen 
on WLP5137 (the Surprise). M.M. 
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GRANADOS. Danzas Espaiilas (orch. 
de Grignon) : No. 2 in C minor; 
No. 5 in E minor; No. 6 in D major. 

TURINA. Danzas Fantasticas. 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Wilhelm Schiichter. Parlophone 
PMD1018 (10 in., 24s. 3}d.). 

Danzas Fantasticas: 


Conservatoire, Argenta (6/54) LX T2889 
Madrid SO., Branco DTL93015 


This is a very good performance of the 
Turina dances, with rich sounds and a rich 
recording. It is by turn brilliant and 
ravishing, with the Philharmonia in excellent 
form. The performance and recording 
compare well with Argenta’s on Decca. 
Now and then I thought Decca’s detail a 
little clearer: but there is no lack of 
brilliant sound on this new record. Some- 
times I thought the Latin conductor the 
more Spanish ; at other times I thought 
Schiichter better (perhaps because I am not 
Spanish—I can’t tell !). 

The Granados performance doesn’t seem 
to get quite far enough away from a good 
performance in a North European concert 
hall, but personally I find these dances 
rather thin stuff anyway. 


This is, however, a good production from 


everybody : conductor, orchestra anc 
recording staff. T.H. 
HAYDN. Symphony No. 100 in G 


major, “The Military”, Op. 90. 
Symphony No. 102 in B flat major. 
Op. 98, No. 2. London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Georg Solti. Decca LXT2984 (12 in.. 

36s. 54d.). 
SRO. Belaum* (10/52) LX T268t 
Vienna S.O., Scherchen (11/53) WLP504t 
The Military Symphony is excitingly per- 
formed—the L.P.O. play with great spirit 
(perhaps believing, in an old-fashioned way, 
that to be military is to be active). In one 
department only is there undue restraint: 
the Turkish music in the Allegretto is almost 
inaudible—a sad loss. What should happen 
there is illustrated (perhaps even too force- 
fully !) in the Scherchen version ; as is also 
a slower, more normal, but not necessarily 
more effective, tempo for the opening move- 
ment. Solti, however, is so very well 
recorded from every point of view—as he 
would need to be to better, on this count, 
Scherchen on Nixa—and is so spirited, that 
decision in his favour may be fairly safely 

made. 


In the case of the B flat Symphony, No. 
102, decision in his favour may be very 
safely made ; for, incredibly, his is the first 
LP version of the work—the last remaining 
of the Salomon set—to be issued here. 
Otherwise, he might have serious com- 
petition ; for though he still keeps the 
orchestra effervescent for the body of. the 
work, he does rather lumber through the 
Minuet ; and though Decca still keep the 
recording first-rate, they do on this side 
allow the occasional intrusion of pre-echo 
and a heavyish surface. The defects are 
tiny ; they are thrown into relief only by 
the quite outstanding excellence of the other 
side—this is an outstanding eee 
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HONEGGER. Pastorale d’été. 

MILHAUD. Le Boeuf sur le Toit. 

RAVEL. Le Tombeau de Couperin. 

SATIE. Three Gymnopédies. Concert 
Arts Orchestra conducted by Vladi- 
mir Golschmann. Capitol CTL7055 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The label adds Modern French Music, a 
collective title of doubtful factual accuracy 
on one or two counts. The sleeve discusses 
sensibly the four pieces as they must have 
appeared in 1920, and how they appear 
to-day ; but tactfully refrains from doing 
more than hinting at to what extent the 
Ravel shows up the others. For the enchant- 
ment of Le Tombeau de Couperin can surely 
be the only reason for repeated hearings of 
its predecessor on disc, the three Gymnopédies 
of Satie: as alike as three sardines, so that 
one hearing of them sounds like three times 
through the same piece. Even Debussy, 
scoring them, lost heart after doing the 
first and third—the second was scored, well, 
for this particular recording by Richard 
Jones. 

Honegger’s Pastorale d’été, inoffensive 
enough to start with, is, however, helped 
further by its happy position: preceding 
the Milhaud, which would make anything 
else—almost anything else—sound good. 
Le Boeuf sur le Toit, originally silent film 
music, has unhappily survived independ- 
ently, or as a pantomime with a Cocteau 
scenario. There are flashes of samba 
rhythm, interesting in that Milhaud must 
have been, certainly as far as Europe was 
concerned, first in that particular field ; 
and there are flashes of Milhaud, especially 
where the tune and accompaniment diverge 
into different keys. But the other flashes 
are of tastelessness ; the patchwork quilt as 
a whole may be, of all the music on the 
disc, the most representative of 1920, but 
I cannot believe that it makes the most 
satisfactory listening to-day. 

It is, however, as are all the other pieces, 
beautifully performed ; Golschmann and 
the Concert Arts Orchestra come most 
creditably out of the ordeal. Their Tombeau 
de Couperin ranks with the best, helping it 
all the more to feel uncomfortably placed 
in its surroundings. And it is recorded so 
well, too; in different circumstances it 
could be recommended so strongly—and it 
can in these, too, to anyone willing to take 
a chance on its associates. M 


JOLIVET. Concertino for Trumpet, 
String Orchestra and Piano. 
Andante for Strings. Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra. Roger 
Delmotte (trumpet), Serge Baudo 
(piano), Lucette Descaves (piano), 
Orchestre du Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées conducted by Ernest Bour. 
London Ducretet-Thomson DTL93014 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

André Jolivet is less well known in 
England than in France, where before the 
war he became prominent (as did 
Messiaen) as a member of the Jeune France 
group. 

While it is difficult to follow the writer of 
the sleeve-note all the way in his rhapsodies, 
it is easy to see from this disc that Jolivet is a 
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force to be reckoned with. The three works 
represent three very different styles; in 
places it is almost difficult to believe the 
same authorship for them. 

Earliest is the Andante for Strings: a 
powerful, intense piece, exploiting well the 
weight, emotional and literal, of a string 
orchestra—it could be a most useful 
addition to the repertory. 

Much less intense, much more lyrical, is 
the Trumpet Concertino, somewhat in the 
form of a set of variations. The music 
compels the trumpet writing, naturally, to 
a lyrical style not always forthcoming from 
trumpet soloists; but Roger Delmotte is 
willing to produce it in full measure, and 
gives a very good performance. The pianist 
is not strictly a soloist; curiously—or 
perhaps intentionally!—his subsidiary role 
vis-a-vis the trumpet is almost exactly that 
of the trumpet vis-d-vis the piano in Shosta- 
kovich’s similar concerto. 

Neither intensity nor lyricism plays a large 
part in the Piano Concerto itself—the major 
work, occupying the whole of one side. 
Allegro frenetico the third movement is 
marked ; but freneticism, rather than any- 
thing else, is in fact characteristic of the 
whole. There is a great deal of complex 
writing for the percussion instruments 
(which certainly include the solo piano), 
and curiosity of sound vies for the listener’s 
attention with rapid passage writing 
stemming from a seemingly endless supply 
of mechanical energy. 

Both playing and recording are most 
admirably clear and vital. The three works 
form an interesting contrast to each other, 
and an interesting introduction to Jolivet ; 
an introduction which I, for one, would 
follow up most willingly. M.M. 


KODALY. Dances from Galanta. 
Dances of Marosszek. Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Rudolf Moralt. Philips NBR6009 
(10 in., 24s. 64d.). 
Dances from Galanta : 

L.P.O., Solti 


(3/53) LXT2771 

The Dances of Marosszek were composed 
in 1930, and performed for the first time 
by Toscanini in New York, the same year. 
They were written for (relatively) small 
orchestra. ‘The Dances from Galanta date 
from 1933, and are rather fuller, brighter 
and more sumptuous. Both works are 
highly attractive, and both are given 
spirited, flashing performances on the new 
Philips disc. The recording, in keeping, is 
entirely admirable. 

The Decca Dames from Galanta, though 
quite good, is less distinct ; this disc has 
the attraction of Barték’s Dance Suite as 
coupling. A.P. 


MAHLER. Symphony No. 1 in 
D major. Vienna onic 
Orchestra conducted by Rafael 


Kubelik. Decca LXT2973 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Minneapolis S.O., Mitropoulos (11/53) 383CX1068 
Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg (4/54) CTL7042 
Vienna S.O., Horenstein (7/54) PL8050 


The Vienna Philharmonic bring a 
wonderful smoothness to the Mahler First, 
no doubt thinking of him as the last of the 
Viennese classics. The treatment is very 
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effective, and obviously highly authentic. 
In particular the parodistic sections gain 
from being not overdone, but sound as if 
the players really preferred just amiably 
playing that sort of music in good style to 
making satiric fun of it—probably all 
Viennese players do, by natural instinct, 
and these certainly communicate their 
affection. 

Every orchestral detail is beautifully in 
place, beyond the possibilities of listing ; 
and everywhere, too, the balance is not 
only finely judged in the studio, but also 
in the recording room—with one possible 
exception: in the first movement the 
triangle rings out almost as if this were 
primarily a hi-fi demonstration record. Not 
only the balance (elsewhere), though, is 
faultless ; the recording in general is of the 
very best. Into this catalogue of virtues, 
however, one factual defect must obtrude: 
the third movement is split between the two 
sides. 

Listeners who have a very reasonable 
conscientious objection, in 1955, to buying 
any record inflicting on them a change-over 
during a symphonic movement are also, 
however, in luck: for the Steinberg version, 
which avoids this, is also first-class in every 
way. Of the two Viennese versions, I have 
little difficulty in preferring the new 
Kubelik to the Horenstein on Vox ; though 
if I already had that version I would 
consider long before making a change. 
Deciding on a change from the Columbia 
version, on the other hand, would take no 
time at all. M.M. 


MAHLER. Symphony No. 8 in E flat 
major. Annelies Kupper (Soprano | 
and Magna Peccatrix), Hilde Zadek 
(Soprano II and Una Poenitentium), 
Corry Bijster (Soprano and Mater 
Gloriosa), Annie Hermes (Contralto I 
and Mulier Samaritana), Lore Fischer 
(Contralto II and Maria Aegyptiaca), 
Annie Woud (Contralto), Lorenz 
Fehenberger (Tenor and Doctor 
Marianus), Franz Vroons (Tenor), 
Herman Schey (Baritone and Pater 
Ecstaticus), Gottlob Frick (Baritone 
and Pater Profundus), David Holle- 
stelle (Baritone), Combined 
Rotterdam Choirs, Rotterdam 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Eduard Flipse. Philips ABL 
3024-5 (two 12in., 72s. 11d.). Recorded 
at the Holland Festival, March 3rd, 
1954- 

This is a recording made during an 
actual performance, as was Bruno Walter’s 
interpretation of Das Lied von der Erde on 
78s, and the circumstances in which the 
performance took place are altogether 
remarkable. In July of last year the 125th 
anniversary of the Royal Netherlands Music 
Society was celebrated in Rotterdam, and 
it was decided to add Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony to the programme, using for the 
purpose a converted exhibition hall. With 
a choir of over goo and an orchestra of over 
200 it is hardly surprising to learn that 
special and elaborate preparations were 
made not only from the musical angle, but 
from hundreds of necessary practical angles 
as well including the bringing in of thousands 
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of music-lovers and the chasing out of 
hundreds of sparrows. Readers may be 
interested to have the tale at first hand from 
Philips : 

* In order to eliminate unnecessary noise, 

certain municipal tram services with stops 
near the hall were diverted elsewhere 
during the performance. A sound-absorbing 
floor covering was laid in the vicinity of our 
microphones. Lined receptacles were fitted 
to the music stands of the violinists and 
viola players in the orchestra. These 
receptacles were provided to hold their 
mutes, as the latter’s replacement on the 
stands under normal conditions invariably 
created a certain amount of noise in the 
vicinity of the all-hearing microphones. 
The concert programme sheets were printed 
on special paper in order to eliminate all 
possible rustling noises, while a note in 
these sheets also appealed to the public to 
bear the microphones in mind. These 
precautionary measures were even carried 
to such an extent that the chirping sparrows, 
which had their nests there, were chased 
away. Those entrusted with this strange 
task did not succeed in tracking down all 
these industrious and cheerful birds, 
although they did not disturb the record- 
ing’. 
The immense pains taken by everybody 
seem to have resulted in a tremendous 
success, both musically and technically,-and 
it is probably true to say that this recording 
accommodates vaster contrasts in tone and 
dynamics than has ever been known before. 
I found the surface of the two discs excellent, 
and the impression of monumental grandeur 
was never absent. Flipse has great control 
over his forces, and imbues the performance 
with a loving reverence and a truly 
Mahlerian feeling for grandiloquent utter- 
ances. He is supported by a very finely 
trained choral body, ranging in scope from 
boys’ voices to separate and gigantic choirs 
of mixed voices. For me, the most moving 
choral effect is that of the Chorus mysticus, 
which sings near the very end of the 
tremendous second part. A _ sostenuto 
pianissimo in these circumstances is quite 
unforgettable. 

The orchestra, too, bears its uncommonly 
large burden with admirable fortitude. 
There is a spacious but effective balance 
between the strings and wind, and of the 
latter group the horns must be highly 
commended for their amazing eight-part 
ensemble, always clear and _ beautifully 
chorded. 

Vocal soloists, of whom great demands 
are constantly made (I refer to Mahler’s 
habit of returning not once, but several 
times, to the climactic note of a phrase) 
vary very much in quality. I liked the 
singing of Fehenberger and Vroons, and 
of Schey, whose Pater Ecstaticus would be 
hard to surpass anywhere in the world. In 
general the sopranos and altos were less 
satisfactory. Kupper has an off-putting 
vibrato, though she is much to be admired 
for her musical attitude. Less musical, to 
my mind, was the phrasing of the three 
contraltos, whose blend was not as good as 
it might have been. But these are small 
blemishes on a huge canvas: they need not 
deter those who find musical enjoyment in 
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this symphonic marriage of a ninth century 
Latin hymn and a nineteenth century 
German poem. Philips are to be con- 
gratulated on the successful recording of a 
vast musical enterprise. D.S. 


MASSENET. Ballet Music (Act II) ; 
Moorish Rhapsody (Act III) from 
“Le Cid’. Scénes Alsaciennes. 
Royal Opera House Orchestra, 
Covent Garden’ conducted by 
Warwick Braithwaite. Parlophone 


PMCt1013 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

Le Cid—Ballet Music : 

L.S.O., Irving (11/52) LXT2746 or (1/54) LW5074 
Netherlands P.O. , Spruit (4/53) CLP1155 


The Alsatian Scenes (1881) follow the 
Hungarian (1871) and Neapolitan (1876) 
Scenes in Massenet’s series of gently pretty 
orchestral suites (there are also the well- 
known Picturesque, and Dramatic and Fairy 
Scenes as well). No. 1 of the present suite, 
“Sunday Morning”, introduces chorale 
strands. A hunting party evidently rides 
up in the middle of the dancing in No. 2, 
“At the Inn”. No. 3, “ Under the 
Lindens ”’, is a quiet, lyrical movement, in 
which the solo violin plays a big role. All 
is happy and jolly during ‘‘ Sunday 
Evening ”’, the last number, 

All rather trifling, and so is the Cid 
ballet music, but pleasantly enough played 
and recorded—though with less polish than 
on the Decca disc, which is coupled in its 
LP form with the Ballet Music from 
Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte. A.P. 


MOZART. Symphony No. 27 in G 
major, K.199. Symphony No. 30 
in D major, K.202. Bamberg 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Georg Ludwig Jochum. London 
— OL50039 (12 in., 36s. 
g34.). No. 30: 


Bamberg S.O., Keilberth (2/54) TM68007 


or LGX66025 

Georg Ludwig Jochum (not to be con- 
fused with his brother Eugen) seems to be 
a vigorous, bustling Mozart conductor 
rather than much of a stylist. His vitality 
would be more welcome if it were not 
obtained at the cost of grace and charm. 
You have only to imagine what a real 
stylist would make of the slow movement of 
No. 27, for instance, to realise the short- 
comings of this performance. The other 
Symphony, No. 30, with its outer move- 
ments that are just that shade too fast to 
allow any grace, and its slow movement 
played in a thoroughly ham-fisted way. 
this, too, gave me little pleasure to hear, 
It all comes back to choice of speed. The 
conductor who can get that right has a 
chance to get everything else: the con- 
ductor who hurries is lost from the start. 

The goth Symphony has previously been 
recorded by the same orchestra under 
Keilberth—perhaps a slightly preferable 
performance but not one to get excited 
about. (This is on its own or coupled with 
the Eine kleine Nachtmusik). 

L’Oiseau-Lyre have given us a recording 
of satisfactory quality, but I wish their 
admirable enterprise in issuing these rare 
and delightful early Mozart symphonies 
had included the engagement of one of the 
several conductors who really know how to 
delight us with Mozart’s music. eae 
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RACHMANINOV. Concerto No. 2 in 
C minor, Op. 18. Edith Farnadi 
(piano), Orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. Nixa WLP5193 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). i 
J. Katcnen, New S.O., Fistoulari (8/51) LXT2595 
Lympany, Philharmonia, (11/53) (H)CLP1007 
G. Anda, Philharmonia, Galliera (9/54) 33CX1143 
C. de Groot, Hague P.O. (12/54) ABL3014 

Rachmaninov C minor Concertos have 
got out of hand ; at any rate there is no 
single version which out-scintillates the rest, 
though perhaps the new Farnadi disc comes 
nearest to doing so. As in her other records, 

Miss Farnadi hurtles through the bravura 

with exciting effect. She does not indulge 

the self-pity of the slow movement. Her 
performance is poetical, but lithe. Some 
may find it too “‘ masculine ”’, too athletic : 
most will probably think it very exciting. 
Scherchen, as usual, has ‘‘ discovered ” the 
piece for himself—by which I mean _ that 
his conduct of it is individual, and different 
from what we usually hear. The opening 
is swelling and turgid, giving birth to the 
glitter that is to follow. His individualities 
are more successful than usual, and give 
freshness to an over-performed composition. 

There is probably more delicacy in Geza 

Anda’s handling, a deeper emotional sym- 

pathy in Julius Katchen’s, but if I were 

made to sit down and listen to one of these 
versions through again, I think I would 
choose Farnadi’s. The recording, for one 
thing, is very exciting ; though the string 
tone is a bit buzzy, the piano coruscates. 

I like immensely the firmness of her left 

hand, I like the wide-ranging tone-colour, 

and the confident swagger of the phrasing. 

But Farnadi may be a personal taste. 

Whereas Anda, and Katchen, and Lympany, 

and De Groot, too, for that matter, are 

performances in the accepted manner—the 
last two being less brilliantly _— than 
the others. Ad. 


ROUSSEL. Le Festin de lAraignée, 
Op. 17. Le marchand de sable qui 
passe, Op. 13. Orchestre de la 
Radiodiffusion Francaise conducted 
by René Leibowitz. London Inter- 
national TWV91055 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Festin de l’ Araignee: 

Detroit S.O., Paray MG50035 

Le Festin de PAraignte is still Roussel’s 
most popular orchestral work, and it is 
good to have it backed with the slightly 
earlier but equally delightful incidental 
music to G. Jean-Aubry’s now forgotten 
play. The former work was written in 
response to a request from Rouché, who 
wanted to stage a new ballet at the Théatre 
des Arts in 1912. The score, thanks to the 
encouragement and enthusiasm of the 
composer’s wife, was completed at the end 
of the year, and the ballet was first given 
early in 1913. It was an immediate success ; 
so much of a success, in fact, that one 
wonders why Roussel originally resisted 
this “‘ nature plot ” so eminently suited to 
his strong and muscular vein of writing. 

The music is quite haunting. It even 

haunted the composer himself, whilst he 

was on active service during the spring of 

1916. Leibowitz has captured this haunting 

effect in his sensitive performance, and he 

is supported by a fine body of players. 
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Vincent d’Indy read the score of Le 
marchand de sable two years after it was 
first performed at Havre, and wrote to 
Roussel saying how delighted he was— 
without having had sand thrown in his 
eyes! He went on to praise the composer 
for having asserted his individuality, a 
quality which is most certainly apparent, 
even in this small-scale music of his early 
period. As theatre music, I feel that it 
might have been made to sound more 
intimate: but I would highly recommend 
both performance and recording. D.S. 


SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 1 in D 
major. Symphony No. 2 in B flat 
major. Royal Philharmonic Orch- 
estra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart. Philips ABL3001 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Symphony No. 2: 

Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg 


Stuttgart P.O., Hoogstraten (10/53) PLP520 
Boston S.O., Miinch (9/53) (H)ALP1061 


After leaving school Schubert went back 
from time to time to play in the school 
orchestra. It was not the only compliment 
he paid his place of education, for he had 
enough respect for Dr. Lang, the head- 
master, to write his first symphony as a 
birthday tribute to him. An engaging 
work ; often written of as a mere imitation 
of Haydn and Beethoven, it does in fact 
display charm and individuality. One 
formal device—the repetition of the intro- 
duction to the first-movement before the 
recapitulation—is not paralleled elsewhere 
in orchestral music that I can recall at the 
moment ; and the finale, surely, could have 
been written by no one else. 

The gaiety of this finale is the climax of 
Beecham’s performance, which is beautifully 
pointed throughout. The short cut that he 
makes must, surely, actually improve the 
slow movement; less certain is the 
desirability of choosing tempos with an 
almost identical pulse for this andante 6/8 
and the succeeding Minuet, allegro 3/4. 

A year later Schubert went on to write 
his Second Symphony, comparatively 
familiar; and here, too, the Beecham 
performance is first-class. By comparison 
with Steinberg he ‘misses some part of the 
exhilaration of the finale; but Beecham 
is so well recorded by Philips—in both 
symphonies—that I would have little 
hesitation in choosing this version unless I 
happened to prefer the backing of the third 
recommendable version of the Schubert 
Second—Miinch on H.M.V., coupled with 
the Haydn London Symphony. Steinberg is 
good, too; but to spread the symphony 
over the whole of a ten-inch record seems, 
in comparison with the others, wasteful. 

M.M. 


(12/52) CCL7512 


SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 2 in C 
major, Op. 61. Stadium Concerts 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein. 
Brunswick AXTL1067 (12 in., 36s. 
534d.). 

Conservatoire, Schuricht (11/52) LXT2745 
I wrote about Schumann’s Second 

Symphony at some length when reviewing 

the very fine Decca disc. This new 

Brunswick is even more splendid. The 
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recording is superlative, the orchestral 
playing is superior, and Leonard Bernstein’s 
phrasing is rather more firmly moulded. 
Comparison is difficult, for the two per- 
formances run on the same lines ; the tempi 
adopted for each movement are almost 
identical. But a passage by passage com- 
parison reveals in every respect a generally 
higher level of accomplishment ; and by 
the end one is left wondering why the work 
is almost completely neglected in our 
concert programmes. 


SCHUMANN. Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 54. Konzertstiick in G major, 
Op. 92. Concert Allegro with 
Introduction for Piano and 
Orchestra in D minor, Op. 134. 
Joerg Demus (piano), Orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera con- 
ducted by Artur Rodzinski. Nixa 
WLP5310 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Concerto in A minor : 

Lipatti, © Pascale Karajan ues) 33C1001 

W. Kempff, L.S.O., Krips (9/53) LX T2806 
Moiseiwitsch, Philharmonia (2/54) (H)CLP1008 

Hess, Philharmonia, Schwarz (3/54) (H)BLP1039 

W. Gieseking, Philharmonia, (11/54) 33C1033 
Readers will have seen Harold Schon- 
berg’s unfavourable comment on this disc 
in last month’s American Letter. This is 
indeed an inconsiderable performance of 
the Schumann Concerto. Demus evidently 
sees little more in some its most lyrical 
passages than a tune be given out at the 
top with some twiddles underneath. When 

Schumann marks swelling crescendi up to 

sforzando in the opening pages of the 

Allegro of the Konzertstiick, it seems to me 

odd to make the sfinto a . The orchestral 


tone is scraggy, and the piano far from 
AP. 


lifelike. 


SHOSTAKOVICH. Symphony No. 1 


in F minor, Op. 10. U.S.S.R. 
Bolshoi Theatre Orchestra con- 
ducted by Kyril Kondrashin. 
Monarch MWL3'18 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


The symphonic output of Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich appears to improve retrogressively. 
At any rate, that is the impression I receive 
when making comparisons between his 
later works and this brilliant and forceful 
work of his youth. He completed it when 
only nineteen-and-a-half years old, and it 
was performed in Leningrad on May rath, 
1926. Some critics have dubbed it “ neo- 
academic ”’, but it must surely have struck 
those Russian audiences that a genius was 
in their midst. And how far removed 
from the spirit and design of Miaskovsky’s 
Eighth Symphony, first performed during 
the very same month ! 

Kondrashin has a very capable band of 
players at his disposal, and his control over 
them is absolute. From the point of view of 
ensemble, I have nothing but the highest 
praise. Solo instruments, however, occasion- 
ally fail to come up to standard, and I was 
not impressed by the rather wiry and 
thin-toned violin solo in the slow move- 
ment. The oboe is excellent, and so are 
most of the brass. There is hardly any 
pre-echo, and I noticed no surface troubles 
on the disc I played. Lovers of Russian 
music should not miss this disc. __D.S. 


‘starts at a very low volume level. 
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SHOSTAKOVICH. Symphony No. 5 
in D major, Op. 47. St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Vladimir Golschmann. Capito! 
7077 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Vienna S.O., Horenstein (5/53) PL7610 

The Shostakovich Fifth comes up for 
review in the same month as the Mahler 
First, pointing the indebtedness of the later 
work to the earlier—in style in the Scherzo, 
in thematic. material in the Finale. 

The fine work is very well played by the 
St. Louis orchestra—the strings are most 
beautifully clean in style in their numerous 
exposed high passages; solo woodwind 
sensitive in their many exposed passages in 
the clear orchestration. 

The recording, too, is clear ; in places 
even startling, as with the bass drum and 
timpani at the very end. But two small 
factors conspire to make me hesitate to 
suggest that this version should be chosen in 
preference to the Vox issue: the American . 
brass are sometimes less dominating than 
the Viennese in places where they should, 
or certainly could be ; and the new Capitol 
At best 
this involves adjustment during the progress 
of the work ; at worst, it may mean that a 
small amplifier is unable to reveal the 
power of the opening of the work at all. 
But in another respect the Capitol is 
superior: the St. Louis strings are not 
matched by the Viennese. In choosing, by a 
small margin, Vienna and Vox, I’m con- 
scious of not expecting universal agreement. 

M.M. 


SIBELIUS. Symphony No. 1 in E minor, 
Op. 39. Leopold Stokowski and his 
Symphony Orchestra. H.M.V. 
ALPiaio (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


L.S.O., Collins (8/52) LXT2694 
Royal P.O., Beecham (12/53) 33CX1085 


In bursts the clarinet—he sets the tone 
for the whole record. An insensitive per- 
formance, rather more particularly in the 
first movement. The recording, certainly, 
is full and forward, though seemingly 
strained at climaxes—not, however, by the 
brass section, which is balanced woefully 
backwardly for Sibelius. The woodwind 
are unduly prominent; perhaps the engineer 
had been reading text-books of orchestra- 
tion, whose classical fallacy is that in 
modern symphony orchestras the woodwind 
balance with the strings and with the brass. 
Stokowski has ideas on scoring, too, and in 
one or two places seeks misguidedly to 
improve Sibelius’s string writing—which as 
originally written is, or should be, a mode] 
for anybody. 

An at least equally full and forward 
recording, much better balanced, is given 
by Decca to Anthony Collins’s altogether 
superior performance. This I prefer to the 
Beecham version ; but both of them I prefer 
greatly to the new H.M.V. M.M. 





Bound Volumes 

All bound copies of Volume XXXI have 
now been despatched by our London office 
and it is hoped that they have been safely 
received. 





